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Which  girl  gets  the  job? 

They'  both  knotv  shorthand.  They  both  knotc  typing.  Both  hate 
pleasant  personalities.  But  one  girl  has  the  advantage.  She 
has  a  sound  uxtrking  knoivledge  of  an  additional  business 
machine — the  Mimeograph  duplicator. 


Job  competition  will  surely  come 
in  the  postwar  period.  And  w  hen 
it  does  come,  the  boy  or  girl  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
widely  used  business  machines 
will  have  the  edge  on  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  advancement. 

The  Mimeograph*  duplicator, 
for  example,  has  become  a  major 
means  of  communication 
throughout  the  business  world. 
Trained  operators  are  alw'ays  in 
demand. 

Mimeograp 

duplicator 


You  can  teach  your  students 
this  valuable  extra  skill  in  only 
a  few  short  weeks.  In  doing  so, 
you’ll  be  equipping  them  with  a 
know-how  business alw ays  w an ts 
and  needs.  For  help  in  planning 
your  course  of  instruction,  call 
your  Mimeograph  distributor. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago. 


*MIMEOGRAPH  ii  th«  troda-mark  of 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago, 
ragittorod  in  tha  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Social  Business  Education 
In  the  Junior  College 

HAROLD  D.  FASNACHT 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
jnnior-college  business  education.  The  introduc¬ 
tory  article,  written  by  R.  W.  Goddard,  appeared 
in  the  September  issue. 

TO  the  junior  college  come  many  students 
who,  in  high  school,  were  enrolled  in  all 
(he  usual  courses  of  study — both  liberal  arts 
i  and  vocational.  For  the  most  part,  taking  the 
jowntry  as  a  whole,  these  courses  do  not  repre- 
!scnt  any  common  pattern  of  subject  matter, 

:  From  the  junior  college,  most  of  these  students 
j  do  not  go  on  to  higher  educational  work.  These 
Ifirts,  together  with  the  complexity  of  today’s 
I  socio-economic  structure  into  which  all  educa- 
jdonal  products  alike  enter,  assign  to  the  junior 
(College  a  peculiar  educational  responsibility. 

•  Specific  Needs 

Specifically,  these  are  the  needs  which  give 
s  MC  to  the  demand  for  social-business  education 
to  the  junior  college. 

The  Need  for  Economic  and  Business 
)  Mer standing.  This  need  is  not  peculiar  to 
1  he  junior  college  by  any  means,  but  it  is 
I  erhaps  most  apparent  at  this  stage  of  edu- 
1  donal  development. 

Students  in  the  business  department  are  be- 
j  I  trained  for  numerous  business  vocations. 
It  broad  aspects  of  which  are  interrelated 
j  !t  complex.  It  can  be  said,  as  never  before 
(history,  that  the  world  "lives,  moves,  and 
1 1  its  being”  in  business. 
uBut  business  is  so  intricately  involved  with 
jbgs  like  taxes,  prices,  government,  demand 
P  supply,  and  cycles,  that  to  be  able  to 
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operate  a  typewriter,  take  dictation,  or  make 
a  balance  sheet  is  much  too  insufficient  when 
considered  alone  as  a  tool  for  success  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  junior  college  must  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  in  economics,  money  and  banking,  in¬ 
troduction  to  business,  and  other  subjects.  This 
implies  not  the  teaching  of  complicated 
economic  theory,  which  ought  to  work  but 
never  does,  but  the  application  of  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  to  everyday  problems.  It  means  teach¬ 
ing  in  introduction  to  business  an  overview 
of  the  field  of  business — the  kind  of  picture 
needed  by  business  employees  and  laymen 
alike. 

Too  many  beginning  workers  enter  the  busi¬ 
ness  field  not  knowing  "what  it’s  all  about.” 
An  understanding  of  the  functions  of  business 
— what  makes  the  wheels  go  round — will  help 
them. 

2.  The  Need  for  Understanding  World  Re¬ 
sources.  Not  only  does  the  location  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources  influence  the  direction  of  world 
trade;  changes  in  boundary  lines,  war,  and 
politics  alter  the  direction  and  flow  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade.  In  these  days  of  economic 
complexity  it  is  not  enough  for  the  trade 
experts  and  the  international  bankers  to  know 
these  facts,  their  causes  and  consequences; 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  and 
consumers  are  involved  in  the  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  raw 
materials.  These  facts  affect  our  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter,  and  common  economic  processes. 

The  realities  of  the  war  have  taught  us 
these  things.  Economic  history  and  economic 
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geography  are  the  solutions  to  our  illiteracy 
regarding  international  problems.  This  takes 
on  deep  significance  in  the  field  of  either 
course  mentioned — an  attempt  at  understanding 
the  people  from  whom  various  products  come 
to  us — part  of  the  problem  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

3.  The  Need  for  Consumer  Understanding 
and  Protection.  The  individual  caught  in  the 
type  of  society  described  above  needs  help.  He 
needs  to  know  the  simple  economic  fact  that 
production  is  prerequisite  to  distribution  and 
consumption,  and  that  in  the  long  run  con¬ 
sumption  is  likewise  competitive  and  therefore 
must  be  wisely  administered. 

Influencing  consumption  of  the  common 
man  are  prices,  personal  taxes,  food  and  drug 
regulations,  a  multiplicity  of  grade  labels  and 
brands,  legal  restrictions,  and  personal  income 
limitations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous 
other  difficulties  inherent  in  American  econ¬ 
omy. 

This  need  definitely  creates  a  place  for  busi¬ 
ness  law — not  the  kind  that  makes  lawyers  ot 
graduates,  but  the  law  that  you  and  I  en¬ 
counter  every  day.  It  creates  further  the  need 
for  courses  in  business  mathematics,  consumer 
economics,  and  personal  finance.  Properly 
taught,  these  courses  point  the  way  toward 
reducing  the  confusion  now  existent  in  this 
area  of  living. 

4.  The  Need  for  Tying  Loose  Ends  To¬ 
gether.  Why  does  the  junior  college  face  these 
problems  so  seriously.^  For  too  many  high 
school  graduates  vocational  work  |■)ointed  in 
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one  direction;  science  in  another,  with  its  owch 
purposes  and  functions.  Languages  and  EngJi 
lish  have  had  their  own  purposes.  All  th 
purposes  lacked  unification,  integration,  ani 
meaning,  although  they  all  have  very  definltj 
but  common  relationships  to  the  everyday  busiliu 
ness  life  of  all  people.  p 

These  dissociated  ends  left  of  necessity 
the  high  school  must  be  unified  by  the  juni^ 
college  into  common  purposes,  meaningful  anij 
functional.  Some  of  the  aims  of  introduction 
to  business,  business  law,  economics,  an^ 
geography  are  common  to  all 


these  course^ 


This  situation  assists  in  the  integration  of  they 


loose  ends  toward 
citizenship. 


a  more  useful,  intelliger  to 


5.  The  Need  for  Terminal  Courses.  Let 


not  forget  that  the  senior  college  might  welat 
perform  the  functions  set  forth  in  the  soci;r:^ 
business  courses,  but  as  Lloyd  Jones  has  sta(c|i 
in  an  earlier  article^  it  does  not  get  the  ofof 
portunity  to  do  so  since  as  many  as 
fourths  of  the  junior-college  students  ni;  ' 
terminate  their  formal  higher  education  at  tfeBu 
end  of  two  years.  It  is  not  always  possible  f^| 
the  high  school  to  do  so  either.  In  many  hijjfa? 
schools,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  limitj^c 
tions  in  teaching  staff  and  curriculum  offerinp 
preclude  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  th^^ 
ends.  But  the  main  reason  is  the  immaturi“jj( 
of  the  high  school  youngster.  It  is  not  uf4^ 
he  faces  the  reality  of  economic  participatioL^ 
of  mature  citizenship,  that  he  fully  appreciatj^ 
the  need  for  solving  these  problems. 


Other  Basic  Considerations 


Most  of  the  social-business  courses  mentiori^i 


in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  as  much 
cational,  economic,  and  citizenship  value 
nonbusiness  students  and  those  planning  |L 
entering  the  senior  college  as  for  those  wA 
are  preparing  to  enter  directly  into  business 
cations.  ^ 


fki: 


,ni 
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cations. 

It  may  be  a  slow  and  difficult  process  to  I’ 
this  point  of  view  across  to  junior  college  L 
ministrators  and  senior  college  entrance 
thorities  generally.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
time  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  most  of  ^ 
courses  mentioned  will  be  in  the  regular  cF  ^ 
ricula  of  those  majoring  in  nonbusiness  fielj 

The  reason  is  evident.  Democracy  is  at  stal 


'  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  "The  Junior  College  and  Bfe 
ness  Education,"  The  Business  Education  Vt’o 
April,  1944. 
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[The  American  way  of  living — a  great  deal  ot 
which  depends  upon  the  attitudes,  ideals,  and 
practices  of  business — is  under  question.  It 
die  good  in  American  business  life  is  to  be 
jperpetuated  and  if  the  ills  are  to  be  doctored 
and  cured,  they  will  be  so  partly  because  ot 
the  development  of  proper  attitudes  in  those 
who  go  out  from  our  schools  and  junior  col- 
(Icges. 

None  is  sure  of  what  the  postwar  pattern 
of  business  society  will  be.  If  it  were  known, 
less  training  would  be  necessary  in  the  processes 
3  that  help  people  to  adapt  themselves  to  emer- 

I  gencies.  But  since  it  is  not  known,  all  the 

II  tools  and  processes  and  means  by  which  Amer¬ 
ica  may  adapt  itself  to  change  and  by  which 

u  its  foundations  may  be  secure  must  be  provided, 
e  It  least  in  embryonic  form.  These  implements 
ii  w  longer  exist  only  in  the  literature,  Ian- 
( \uages,  science,  and  history  of  the  race;  a  part 
of  our  culture  lies  within  the  scope  of  the 
mial-business  courses  named  here. 
u  This  philosophy  involves  something  else, 
tlfeusiness  has  told  us  much  about  the  desira- 
fmlity  of  proper  human  relations.  Actually, 
i|  ew  junior  colleges  have  done  much  about  this 
lit  (foblem.  Why  some  people  make  a  success 
n  B  business  and  why  others,  with  apparently 
K  le  same  training,’  do  not  is  often  perplexing. 
Courses  in  business  psychology,  ethics,  and 
peech  must  become  essential  parts  of  the  busi- 
less  training  curriculum.  Are  they  social-busi- 
less  courses.^  They  must  be  taught  so  that 
hey  are.  They  must  help  the  individual  worker 
D  both  his  job  and  his  happiness  at  home, 
bmething  must  be  given  him  to  enhance  his 
ocial  outlook  on  the  job  and  to  give  him  the 
^^ises  for  ethical  relationships  so  necessary  for 
wcessful  business  life. 

Nothing  stated  here  should  be  construed  as 
II  attempt  to  minimize  the  "job-getting”  vo- 
itional  courses.  Let  us  continue  our  improve- 
lent  of  instruction  in  this  field  but,  at  the 
ime  me,  give  much  greater  consideration 
I  the  place  of  the  social-business  courses. 

,  ,With  the  likelihood  that  gradually  increas- 
numbers  of  high  school  graduates  will  en- 
college  in  the  postwar  period,  the  burden  of 
problems  will  fall  to  the  junior  college, 
e  success  of  their  solution  in  the  junior  col- 
fce  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  with  which 
hfc  social -business  courses  are  administered  and 
"light. 
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News  from  Washington 

$24,000,000  Asked  For  Area  Schools 
1917 — The  Smith-Hughes  Act! 

1937 — The  George- Deen  Act! 

Will  1945  see  passage  of  the  George- Dondero 
Act? 

This  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest  to 
vocational  educators  and  to  education  generally. 
With  the  passage  of  this  bill  (S.  1946),  voca¬ 
tional  education  will  not  only  be  broadened  and 
extended,  but  there  will  also  appear  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  scene  a  new  type  of  institution:  the  area 
vocational  school. 

The  area  vocational  school,  designed  to  serve 
rural  youth,  is  the  means  proposed  by  many  edu¬ 
cators  not  only  to  extend  and  expand  vocational 
education,  but  also  to  bring  it  "to  all  the  people.” 

$97,000,000  Sought 

In  addition  to  seeking  to  establish  the  area 
school  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  the  bill 
would  allot  $97,000,000  to  be  distributed  as 
follows: 

$24,000,000  for  operating  and  developing  area 
schools 

$23,000,000  for  teaching  farm  mechanics,  ru¬ 
ral  service  occupations,  and  production  and  con¬ 
servation  of  food  for  family  use 

$16,000,000  for  home-making  and  home- 
economic  subjects 

$16,000,000  for  trade  and  industrial  subjects 
$4,000,000  for  vocational  counseling  and  occu¬ 
pational  information  programs 

$2,000,000  for  training  in  public-service  occupa¬ 
tions  (firemen,  policemen,  etc.) 

$12,000,000  for  training  in  sales  and  office 
jobs 

$500,000  for  industrial  arts 

Passage  Possible 

Approval  of  the  bill  by  Congress  is  a  distinct 
possibility,  though  not  in  1944.  Congress  will 
not  be  inclined  to  do  much  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  This  bill  will  have  its  best  chance 
in  1945,  when  a  batch  of  measures  having  to  do 
with  postwar  reconversion  will  undoubtedly  sail 
through  Congress  without  much  opposition.  The 
George- Dondero  bill  will  then  have  its  chance. 
The  framers  of  the  bill  present  it  as  a  measure 
for  "the  occupational  adjustment  and  readjust¬ 
ment  of  veterans  returning  from  military  service, 
workers  demobilized  from  war  production  plants, 
and  for  other  youth  and  for  adults.  .  .  ,” 

(See  page  91) 
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A  study  of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Businea 

Collegiate  Status 
Of  Secretarial  Science  Courses 


E.  E.  HATFIELD 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  state 
colleges  and  universities  that  have  intro¬ 
duced  secretarial-science  courses,  or  courses  in 
secretarial  work  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  is 
very  interesting  and  quite  significant.  I  think 
that  it  is  also  significant  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  this  work  on  a  par  with 
any  of  the  other  work.  It  is  true,  however, 
as  Dr.  Paul  O.  Selby^  has  recently  pointed 
out,  that  many  nonprogressive,  academic-mind¬ 
ed  persons  who  are  not  alert  to  what  is  going 
on  around  them  still  resent  secretarial-science 
courses  being  given  an  honorable  place  in  the 
university  curricula. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  quite  interested 
in  the  status  of  secretarial  science  among  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
legiate  Schools  of  Business.  About  four  years 
ago  I  made  a  rather  hurried  study  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  these  colleges  and  universities  and 
found  evidence  of  only  seventeen  out  of  fifty- 
two  of  them  offering  courses  in  secretarial 
science.  Last  October  I  decided  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  this  situation.  Dr.  Selby^  had 
just  reported  on  a  much  broader  study  among 
572  liberal-arts  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fine  reputation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business, 
and  the  known  fact  that  the  members  of  this 
Association  have  always  been  conservative  in 
their  actions,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
study  should  be  of  special  interest  to  many 
readers. 


*  "Collegiate  Discrimination  Against  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,”  P.  O.  Selby,  Ph.D.,  The  Business 
Education  World,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  5,  January,  1944, 
p.  270. 

*  "Shorthand  and  Typewriting  in  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges,”  P.  O.  Selbv,  Ph.D.,  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1,  September,  1943, 

p.  11. 
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In  making  this  study,  I  mailed  a  double 
winged  postcard  to  each  member  of  the  As» 
ciation,  asking  certain  questions  to  determine 
at  least  partially,  the  status  of  secretarkl 
science  in  these  schools.  1  asked  the  follov 
ing  questions: 

1.  Do  you  have  a  Department  of  Secretarii: 
Science,  or  Secretarial  Training  as  you  may  a{ 
it? 

2.  If  so,  is  it  (a)  a  major  department?  (h)\ 
minor  department?  (c)  or  a  part  of  the  work  i 
some  other  department? 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  answer  tg 
these  brief  questions  does  not  fully  determint' 
the  status  of  secretarial  science  in  any  oa| 
university.  I 

Here  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  tk' 
students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Busints 
Administration  have  a  choice  of  plans.  Thn 
may  complete  a  ’’two-year  curriculum  in  seat 
tarial  science”  during  the  freshman  and  sopb! 
more  years.  These  students  are  not  candidate | 
for  a  degree;  but,  upon  completion  of  this  cai 
riculum,  they  are  granted  a  ’’Two-Year  Seat  I 
tarial  Science  Certificate.”  All  the  courses  of, 
fered  in  this  curriculum  are  fully  acceptalil 
toward  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Businej 
Administration  should  the  student  desire  fe 
become  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

The  second  plan  here  at  the  University  c 
for  our  students  to  work  off  the  requiremctt 
during  their  junior  and  senior  years  for  i 
minor  in  secretarial  science. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  ab 
has  a  co-operative  program  with  the  College  c 
Education  in  the  training  of  commercial  tead 
ers,  whereby  the  student  completes  the  requiit 
ments  for  a  major  in  commercial  education! 
the  College  of  Education  and  completes  k 
subject  matter  courses  in  the  College  of  Bui 
ness  Administration. 

Again,  some  of  the  Universities  have  maji 
curricula,  with  no  minor  requirements  as  sud 
Some  schools  have  what  they  refer  to  * 
"fields  of  concentration,”  while  others 
in  terms  of  "major  sequences.”  Thus,  so» 
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ence,  with  the  rank  of  as¬ 
sociate  professor,  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman.  He  has  degrees 
from  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College  and  the  Uni- 
;  versity  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Hatfield  has  taught 
in  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  Oklahoma  and  is 
an  active  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  professional  associa¬ 
tions.  His  students  have 
been  awarded  many  prizes  in  shorthand  and  typing 
contests. 
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of  the  Universities  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
my  questions  in  a  specific  manner. 

Nevertheless,  all  fifty-two  members  of  the 
association  answered  my  questionnaire  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  the  following  report 
(as  of  November,  1943)  shows  their  replies. 

Secretarial  Science  is  a  major  department, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  major  curricula,  in  the 
Colleges  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
following  universities: 
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Alabama,  University  of 
California,  University  oP  (Los  Angeles) 
Columbia  University 
Denver,  University  of 
Georgia,  University  of 
Illinois,  University  of 
Iowa,  State  University  of 
Louisiana  State  University 
Minnesota,  University  of 
Nebraska,  University  of 
New  York  University 
North  Dakota,  University  of 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Southern  California,  University  of 
Syracuse  University 
i  Temple  University 
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Secretarial  Science  is  a  minor  department  in 
the  Colleges  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
following  universities: 

Arkansas,  University  of 
Buffalo,  University  of 
Gncinnati,  University  of 
Kentucky,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  University  of 
Oregon,  University  of 
Southern  Methodist  University 


*  Office  Management  is  the  title  of  the  major 
S08n*Separtment,  which  includes  Secretarial  Training. 


Secretarial  Science  is  a  part  of  the  work 
in  some  other  department  in  the  Colleges  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  following  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges: 

Boston  University 
Chicago,  University  oP 
Colorado,  University  of 
Indiana  University 
Kansas,  University  of 
Miami  University 
Michigan,  University  oP 
New  York,  College  of  City  of 
Pittsburgh,  University  of 
Stanford  University 
Texas,  University  of 
Utah,  University  of 
Washington,  University  of 


The  Colleges  of  Business  Administration  of 
he  following  universities  and  colleges  do  not 
..ave  a  Department  of  Secretarial  Science: 

California  University  oP  (Berkeley) 

Dartmouth  College 
Florida,  University  of 
Fordham  University 
Harvard  University 
Lehigh  University 
Marquette  University 
Missouri,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  University  of 
Tulane,  University  of 
Virginia,  University  of 
Washington  University 

Washington  and  Lee  University  ^ 

Wisconsin,  University  of 


*  Special  field  in  the  School  of  Business — not  a 
concentrated  study. 

®  A  special  curriculum. 

*  Secretarial  work  is  in  the  School  of  Education. 
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Typing  Instruction 
For  a  Radio  Operator 

DONALD  R.  TULLY 


Because  of  the  demand  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  trained 
radio  operators,  many  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  war-training  institutions  throughout  the 
country  have  added  code  learning  and  code 
typewriting  courses  to  their  curriculums. 
Schools  have  found  that  one  of  the  chief 
problems  in  presenting  a  satisfactory  course 
lies  in  acquiring  satisfactory  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  pioneer  institutions  in  radio 
classes  have  employed  instructors  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  "practical”  or  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  or  both.  This  practice  has  been  mutually 
beneficial  to  all  concerned,  as  each  group  has 
contributed  and  received  in  abundance  from 
close  interlocking  of  interests.  It  is  probable 
that  instructors  with  school  experience  will  be 
called  upon  frequently  in  the  future  to  carry 
on  this  type  of  instruction,  because  the  "prac¬ 
tical”  men  are  in  very  great  demand  for  serv¬ 
ices  other  than  that  of  teaching.  Commercial 
teachers,  and  especially  typing  teachers, 
therefore,  must  be  prepared  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  training  the  great  number  of 


The  first  step  in  learning  radiotelegraphy — 
receiving  messages  at  a  slow  speed  and  copy¬ 
ing  them  in  longhand.  Later  this  class  will 
learn  to  take  messages  on  the  typewriter. 


operators  desired  for  successfully  carrying  on 
the  war  effort. 

The  code  typewriting  course  has  as  its  main  | 
function  the  training  of  personnel  in  type-  | 
writing  technique  so  that  code  messages  may  , 
be  received  with  the  typewriter.  The  operator  | 
must  be  able  to  receive  a  message  at  any  speed  , 
transmitted.  The  signal,  rather  than  printed 
copy,  is  the  stimulus  for  typewriting  reaction.  ^ 
All  teaching  procedures  are  directed  toward 
the  attainment  of  this  ability  by  the  student.  ^ 

Although  message  receiving  and  transmis- 
sion  are  his  main  function,  the  radio  operator,  ^ 
it  is  generally  believed,  should  also  have  a  b 
"personal-use”  knowledge  of  the  typewriter.  It  s 
is  reasonable  to  say  that  a  qualified  radio  man 
is  able  to  type  at  50  words  or  more  on  straight  | 
printed  copy  and  can  receive  radio  messages  j 
in  excess  of  25  words  a  minute.  Printed  copy  '  - 
instruction,  therefore,  is  utilized  in  the  train-  /  at 
ing  of  code  operators.  The  amount  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  this  usage  are  subject  to  the  judgment  j 
of  the  instructor. 


The  proper  time  for  combining  the  two  skills 
of  typewriting  and  code  learning  is  a  major 
problem  confronting  authorities  on  radio  in-j 
struction.  One  group  of  instructors  favors  | 
typing  from  code  signals  as  early  as  the  secont 
week  of  each  course.  Other  instructors  advq 
cate  postponing  this  action  until  a  much  late 
time. 

Proponents  of  the  former  procedure  statt 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  practice  in  tyji ; 
ing  from  code  signals  is  needed  for  best  re| 
suits — that  valuable  time  can  be  lost  in  the 
early  part  of  the  course  by  not  teaching  the 
practice  that  is  finally  to  be  performed.  Op| 
ponents  of  this  procedure  vow  that  with  the 
early  utilization  of  the  typewriter  for  receiving 
messages,  each  skill  becomes  more  difficuk  j 
to  master  and  incorrect  techniques  result.  Pr^ 
requisite  mastery  of  each  skill,  they  contend; 
prepares  for  an  earlier  and,  ultimately,  a  great« 
mastery.  Advocates  of  postponement  in  the 
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DONALD  R.  TULLY  is  a  member  of  the  War 
Training  Staff  of  the  Technological  Institute, 
Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  He 
has  degrees  from  Whitewater  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Wisconsin,  and  Northwestern  University.  He 
was  formerly  a  commercial  instructor  at  the  Mary 
D.  Bradford  High  School  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin, 
and  is  on  leave  from  the  position  of  executive 
secretary  to  the  city  manager  of  Kenosha.  He  is 
one  of  the  authors  of  a  new  textbook  on  code 
typewriting,  used  in  preinduction  and  other  courses 
for  Signal  Corps  training. 


use  of  the  typewriter  state  that  individual  at¬ 
tention  to  the  learning  of  each  skill  assures 
correct  practices,  with  a  consequent  constant 
learning  progress  to  a  higher  educational 
standard. 

More  research  is  necessary  before  a  definite 
decision  can  be  made. 

j  To  my  knowledge,  most  commercial  instruc- 
j  tors  believe  that  code  operators  should  learn 
j  to  type  according  to  accepted  present-day  peda¬ 
gogy  for  typewriting  instructions.  The  key¬ 
board  may  be  learned  from  any  typewriting  text. 
'  Speed  is  best  acquired  by  using  a  book 


specifically  written  for  speed  building  in  copy¬ 
ing  printed  material. 

Little  or  no  stress,  however,  should  be  given 
to  instruction  for  the  use  of  the  shift  key, 
because  all  "caps”  and  no  symbols  are  used 
in  code  messages.  Figures  on  the  telegraphic 
machine  have  a  slightly  different  key  location 
from  those  on  the  standard  machine,  in  that 
the  number  1  is  on  the  extreme  left  key  of  the 
top  row,*  and  as  a  result  all  other  figures 
are  moved  one  position  to  the  right.  This 
feature  of  the  telegraphic  machine  prevents 
the  use  of  number  exercises  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  learning  the  figures  in  their  "ortho¬ 
dox”  position  as  presented  in  the  regular  type¬ 
writing  textbooks. 

Drills  such  as  the  one  illustrated  here  should 
supplement  any  regular  textbook  for  proper 
number  learning  stress.  Practice  on  this  phase 
of  learning  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
student  comes  in  contact  with  the  telegraphic 
machine,  because  number  mastery  is  of  greater 

*  Where  the  2  is  on  the  standard  correspondence 
keyboard. 
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A  sample  of  code  typing  used  by  the  armed  forces 


importance  to  the  radio  operator  than  to  the 
ordinary  typist. 

Code  grouping  exercises  are  a  definite  learn¬ 
ing  aid  for  radio  message  work.  Groups  are 
arranged  progressively  according  to  difficulty 
in  manipulation  for  all  types  of  messages. 

Drills  should  be  used  that  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  code  operators  from  messages  re¬ 
ceived  from  established  radio  transmitting  sta¬ 
tions.  Conservative  policies  for  typewriting  in¬ 
struction  should  be  followed.  The  drills  may 
be  used  at  various  stages  in  the  radio  training 
course  along  with  ordinary  keyboard-learning 
drills  and  skill-development  drills  on  para¬ 
graph  matter.  Regular  speed  tests  may  be  given 
for  the  various  group  types  so  that  development 
can  be  traced. 

These  same  drills  may  also  be  used  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  course  for  increasing  dex¬ 
terity  for  typical  radio-operator  finger  reaches, 
because  letters  and  figures  in  all  exercises  are 
arranged  according  to  character  frequency  for 
code  messages.  TTie  average  operator  should 
type  any  of  these  groups  in  excess  of  30  words 
a  minute. 

Adequate  stress  in  technique  for  typing  the 
code  groups  prevents  future  difficulties  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  essential  habits  for  satisfactory 
receiving  of,  or  reacting  to,  a  signal  or  an 
aural  stimulus  without  locJcing  at  the  key  be¬ 
ing  struck.  Code  grouping  exercises,  there¬ 
fore,  bridge  the  gap  in  the  learning  process 


from  the  time  when  the  student  (1)  hears  and 
interprets  the  signal,  (2)  locates  the  proper 
key,  and  (3)  reacts,  and  the  final  stage  when 
the  student  (1)  hears  the  signal  and  (2)  au¬ 
tomatically  responds  by  stroking  the  proper  key. 

Code  typewriting  group  drills  may  be  used 
in  many  constructive  ways.  Copy  typing  by 
the  class  increases  the  students’  speed  in  typ 
ing  the  individual  characters  and,  eventually, 
the  transmitted  signal.  The  class  procedure  of 
typing  code  groups  from  copy  while  the  in¬ 
structor  dictates  the  individual  characters  at 
speeds  ranging  from  5  to  25  words  a  minute 
prepares  the  student  for  typing  from  an  aural 
stimulus.  This  dictation  by  the  instructor 
is  also  used  for  establishing  the  habit  of  typ 
ing  rhythmically  and  as  ci  test  for  the  mastery 
of  the  keyboard.  Mental  recall  is  assisted  by 
having  the  students  type  groups  of  varying 
lengths  and  at  varying  speeds  from  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  instructor  without  reference  to  the 
printed  copy.  The  processes  of  mental  recall, 
rhythmic  typing,  reacting  to  an  aural  stimulus, 
and  forcing  attention  to  individual  characten 
are  all  improved  through  code  group  exer¬ 
cises. 

Any  code  typewriting  course  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  if  the  instructor  keeps  in  mind  that 
each  student  hopes  to  become  a  radio  operator 
— not  a  stenographer  or  a  yeoman — and  chooses 
instruction  material  that  best  prepares  him  for 
that  job. 


yHE  Department  of  Bussness  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Car¬ 
michael,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
Indiana,  as  editor-in-chief  of  The  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Quarterly.  He  succeeds  Dr.  An¬ 
son  B.  Barber,  Madison  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia,  who  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  stationed  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.  Carmichael  has  been  active  in  department 
affairs  for  many  years,  having  served  as  national 
membership  director  for  two  years,  and  as  pres¬ 
ident  during  1940-41. 


^N  international  business  conference,  planned 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  "on  a  world 
basis  representatives  of  leading  business  organi¬ 
zations  from  allied  and  neutral  countries  for  i 
discussion  of  economic  problems,"  will  be  held 
November  10-18  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

Representation  is  to  be  restricted  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  six  delegates  from  each  of  the  allied 
and  neutral  countries.  The  conference  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Section  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council. 
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VERNE  ELLIS  WALTIMYER 

Hellam,  Pennsylvania 


comma  is  a  most  important  and  fre- 
quently  used  puntuation  mark.  While 
there  are  some  variations  in  its  uses,  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  general  applications  of 
this  mark  is  highly  desirable  and  is,  indeed,  too 
often  not  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  be  able  to  punctuate  correctly. 

In  too  many  cases,  interest  in  English  and 
grammar  wanes  when 

punctuation  is  taken  up.  - — 

This  may  be  due  to  a 

too-abstract  presenta-  Corri 

tion  of  the  subject,  but  Corrinne  Mai 

quite  frequently  it  is  Qjjg  who  expeci 

the  result  either  of  im-  position  must  1 

proper  motivation  or  an  comma  correct 

I  entire  absence  of  it,  es-  really  wanted  t 

I  pecially  such  as  would  must,^  with  re 

stimulate  interest  in  the  them. 

particular  age  group  be-  Then  her  te 

ing  taught.  rinne,^  you  car 

In  dealing  with  hun-  comma,**  and  I 

‘  dreds  of  high  and  busi-  Corrinne  sue 

ness  school  students,  it  which  containe 

has  been  found  that,  in  friend, 

1 0  0  m  a  n  y  instances,  the  les 

1  their  punctuating  was  a  on  ,  to  ave 

matter  mostly  of  guess-  One  day  Coi 

;  ing,  that  they  were  not  that  the 

[  interested  because  they  pnze  we 

.  ^  one  who  knew 

were  not  sure  ot  any 

real  reasons  for  what  ^ 

they  did.  Apparently  ^ 

>  they  had  studied  rules,  ^^e  signal  lig] 

j  I  but  the  rules  had  been  her  transcript 

forgotten.  not  merely  a 

•  Since  punctuation  is  stood  marks. 

,  an  art  that  can  be  eas-  Corrinne  ha: 

\i  ily  mastered,  there  must 

be  some  way  to  present 

d-  it  so  that  the  students 

will  readily  learn  it  and  i-  Series  of 

®  I  will  like  learning.  As  Parentheti 

mterest  is  a  powerful 

,  factor,  the  methods  and  5.  Appositio 

1  aids  must  be  unusual-  6.  Before  di 

ly  interesting.  _ 


The  story  shown  on  this  page,  "Corrinne 
Conquers  the  Comma,"  containing  the  thirteen 
chief  uses  of  this  mark,  together  with  the 
"key,”  is  designed  to  arouse  interest  and  cre¬ 
ate  desire  for  learning  the  uses  of  the  comma. 
The  teacher,  of  course,  will  use  it  as  supple¬ 
mentary  material  and  will  find  it  helpful  in 
explaining  the  different  uses,  as  outlined  in  the 


Corrinne  Conquers  the  Comma 

Corrinne  Martin  heard  an  employer  say  that  every¬ 
one  who  expects  ever  to  be  promoted  to  a  better  office 
position  must  be  able  to  type,  transcribe,^  and  use  the 
comma  correctly.  She  knew,^  however,^  that  if  she 
really  wanted  to  be  sure  of  having  these  abilities,^  she 
must,^  with  renewed  interest,  help  herself  to  attain 
them. 

Then  her  teacher,  Miss  Slaybaugh,®  added, **  “Cor- 
rinne,^  you  can  do  it.  You  can  master  the  uses  of  the 
comma,**  and  I  know  that  you  will  have  fun  in  doing  it.” 

Corrinne  suddenly  realized  that  her  English  book,** 
which  contained  more  than  five  pages  on  the  comma, 
was  her  friend.  Its  author’s  first  objectives  had  been  to 
present  the  lessons  in  an  interesting  manner;  his  sec¬ 
ond,***  to  have  the  students  profit  by  them. 

One  day  Corrinne  heard  Miss  Slaybaugh  advise  the 
class  that  the  ability  to  use  the  comma  correctly  is  a 
prize  well  worth  the  effort  required.  She  decided  that 
one  who  knew  would  give  only  good  advice. 

Ability  and  confidence,**  speed  and  accuracy,  Cor- 
rine  was  soon  proud  to  know  that  she  had  acquired. 
Then  it  was  that  she  realized  that  her  commas  were 
the  signal  lights  regulating  the  traffic  of  thought  in 
her  transcription  and  other  written  composition,** 
not  merely  a  number  of  uninteresting  and  misunder¬ 
stood  marks. 

Corrinne  has  already  received  a  fine  promotion. 


1.  Series  of  words 

2.  Parenthetical  word 

3.  Transposed  clause 

4.  Intermediate  expression 

5.  Apposition 

6.  Before  direct  quotation 


7.  Direct  address 

8.  Compound  sentence 

9.  Nonrestrictive  clause 

10.  Omitted  verb 

11.  Series  of  pairs 

12.  Contrasted  thought 
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ALL  THE  MEMBERS  of  this  graduating  class  of  the  Stenography  School,  U.  S.  Naval  Training 
Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  wrote  over  100  words  a  minute  in  shorthand  after  sixteen  weeks  oi 
instruction.  The  instructor  was  J.  P.  Matthews,  C.  Sp.  (T).  A  requirement  for  enrollment  is  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  twenty>one  units  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  Class  hours  total  584,  plm 
72  hours  of  supervised  study.  This  is  a  Class  B  school;  that  is,  advanced  training  is  given  to  men  who 
have  been  in  the  Navy  for  some  time  or  who  have  ratings. 
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9.  Don’t  forget,  as  I  said  before,  that  you  i 
can  learn  this  as  well  as  I  did.  j 

10.  I  like  my  transcription  work  now,  but  ' 
I  did  not  when  I  could  not  use  the  comma  cor-  ' 
rectly. 

11.  Your  first  object  should  be  to  learn  the 
uses  of  the  comma  well;  your  second,  to  use 
them  correctly. 

12.  Now  my  classmates  all  say,  "Corrinne, 
you  certainly  have  set  us  a  good  example.”  ; 

13.  I  want  you  to  study  the  story,  "Corrinne 
Conquers  the  Comma,”  which  has  been  written 
about  me  for  you.  You  wili  find  it  interesting, 
easy,  and  very  helpful  in  learning  the  uses  of 
the  comma. 

Key 

1.  Series  of  words 

2.  Intermediate  expression 

3.  Apposition 

4.  Direct  address 

5.  Series  of  pairs 

6.  Before  direct  quotation 
Direct  address 

7.  Contrasted  thought 

8.  Nonrestrictive  clause  ' 

9.  Intermediate  expression 

10.  Compound  sentence 

11.  Omitted  verb 

12.  Before  direct  quotation 

13.  Apposition 

Nonrestrictive  clause  | 

Series  of  words  i 


"key.”  The  students  will  be  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  each  corresponding  use  in  the  story  as  well 
as  in  telling  which  use  is  illustrated  by  each 
sentence  in  the  group  below  headed  "Now  Cor- 
rinne  Says.” 

Other  sentences  may  be  given  by  the  teacher 
or  brought  to  class  by  the  students,  some  from 
spelling,  reading,  bookkeeping,  secretarial 
studies,  and  other  sources. 


Now  Corrinne  Says: 

1.  Using  the  comma  properly  is  easy,  in¬ 
teresting,  and  lots  of  fun. 

2.  I  can,  without  difficulty,  use  the  comma 
correctly. 

3.  My  teacher.  Miss  Slaybaugh,  was  grand 
in  showing  me  how  simple  it  is. 

4.  Boys  and  girls,  you  can  learn  the  uses 
of  the  comma. 

5.  Anna  and  John,  Myrtle  and  Stewart, 
Susan  and  Edward — all  are  interested  in  the 
comma  now. 

6.  I’m  so  glad  my  employer  said,  "Cor¬ 
rinne,  your  punctuation  is  so  much  better  than 
the  average.” 

7.  Now  I  take  dictation  and  transcribe  with 
confidence,  not  as  I  did  before. 

8.  Your  English  book,  which  is  one  of  your 
best  friends,  deserves  your  careful  study. 


Let’s  Set  Aims  in  Shorthand 

ARDIS  E.  PUMALA 

Gilbert,  Minnesota 


Heavy,  heavy  hangs  over  thy  head,  80 
words  a  minute,  or  else — !”  This  is  the 
ultimatum  faced  by  many  a  class  of  shorthand 
students.  They  worry  and  stew.  To  some, 
80  words  seems  impossible  to  reach,  and 
others  who  might  be  able  to  do  80  miss  the 
mark  because  of  the  tension  imposed  upon 
them  by  this  "must.” 

How  much  better  for  them  to  have  an  aim, 
to  do  their  work  with  the  stimulus  of  "Aim 
for  80  words — see  if  you  can  make  it!”  In¬ 
stead  of  approaching  the  dictation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  the  student  finds  that  reaching 
80  becomes  an  exciting  game.  Instead  of 
the  sigh  of  relief  on  passing  "the  80,”  there 
is  the  elation  that  comes  from  achieving  a  self- 
adopted  goal. 

No  matter  how  challenging  a  goal  the 
teacher  may  set  before  the  class  or  individual, 
until  the  student  adopts  it  as  his,  until  he  feels 
that  he  can  reach  it  by  trying  and  that  he 
wants  very  much  to  reach  it,  that  goal  is  mean¬ 
ingless. 

Instead  of  "Heavy,  heavy  hangs  over  thy 
head,”  help  students  set  a  certain  speed  or  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  as  an  aim.  Talk  aims,  print 
them  in  colored  chalk  on  the  blackboard,  pin 
them  in  large  cut-out  letters  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Help  individual  students  to  find  their 
aims  through  an  informal  conversation  while 
a  student  is  arranging  a  bulletin  board  or 
through  a  scheduled  conference. 

The  days  are  gone  when  only  failing  or  near¬ 
failing  students  were  counseled.  Many  a  good 
student  might  become  superior  if  given  a  little 
extra  stimulus,  and  many  a  "C”  student  who 
had  thought  that  learning  shorthand  consisted 
merely  in  going  over  the  daily  lessons  might 
be  helped  toward  greater  achievement  by  being 
given  incentives. 

Having  set  aims,  make  those  aims  desirable. 
Give  recognition  to  students  who  have  met 
their  goals.  Charts  and  graphs  of  all  kinds 
may  be  used  to  give  recognition.  The  recog¬ 
nition  may  be  a  nod  of  approval  or  an  en¬ 
couraging  "Keep  it  up”  from  the  teacher. 


It  is  recognition  for  Mary,  who  mastered  her 
brief  forms  early,  to  be  asked  to  help  Janet 
and  Jean,  who  are  having  trouble.  Make  use 
of  the  pins  and  certificates  offered  by  different 
textbook  companies.  Rewards  such  as  these 
have  been  effective  ever  since  the  time  when 
we  were  enticed  to  Sunday  School  by  a  silver 
star  placed  after  our  names  on  the  roll. 

The  presentation  of  these  awards  should  be 
made  as  impressive  as  possible.  It  is  so  easy, 
when  Joan’s  and  Mildred’s  certificates  come, 
to  say  casually,  "Oh,  your  certificates  came. 
Stop  for  them  at  the  desk  after  class.”  In¬ 
stead,  make  the  winning  of  the  awards 
really  an  honor  by  presenting  them  before  the 
class  with  an  introductory  talk.  Or,  better 
still,  they  may  be  presented  during  an  assem¬ 
bly  period  with  the  principal  bestowing  them. 
Naturally,  the  more  desirable  the  award  is 
made,  the  greater  will  be  the  effort  to  earn  it. 

A  duplicated  news-sheet  published  at  inter¬ 
vals  is  a  means  of  recognizing  achievement. 
It  may  contain  write-ups  of  students  who  have 
achieved  goals  or  won  awards,  inspirational 
editorials  on  aims,  and  humorous  class  inci¬ 
dents — a  cartoon  of  Mary  reading  from  a  mir¬ 
ror  the  copy  for  which  she  had  inserted  the 
carbon  wrong,  or  any  of  the  numerous  transcrip¬ 
tion  errors  that  bring  a  smile.  Mention  as 
many  names  as  you  can.  If  Doris  does  not 
have  a  high  speed,  perhaps  her  accuracy  is 
worthy  of  mention.  Some  other  student, 
though  not  otherwise  outstanding,  may  have 
made  the  most  progress  during  the  month. 
The  newspaper  should  not  only  give  credit 
but  should  also  serve  to  inspire  others. 

An  attractive  bulletin  board  can  play  a  big 
part  in  your  inspirational  program  if  it  is 
changed  frequently  and  kept  colorful  and 
"newsy.”  Put  in  student  hands,  the  bulletin 
board  need  not  take  up  much  of  your  time. 
Committees  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  it,  each  striving  to  rnake  their  board  the  most 
attractive.  Students  like  the  responsibility  and 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  to  reveal  initia¬ 
tive  and  originality. 
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After  helping  make  worth-while  goals  seem 
desirable  and  worth  the  eifort  needed  to  reach 
them,  the  next  step  is  to  help  the  students 
think  of  their  goals  not  as  something  that 
would  be  nice  if  they  could  be  reached  but 
as  something  that  they  can  actually  achieve. 
Having  a  high  aim  is  seldom  to  be  deplored; 
yet  many  a  student,  aiming  too  high,  may  be¬ 
come  discouraged  in  reaching  the  mark  and 
stop  striving  altogether.  Large  goals,  goals 
to  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  year,  need 
breaking  down  into  smaller  ones,  goals  for 
the  month,  for  the  week,  for  today. 

Alice,  who  is  working  toward  a  120-word 
transcription,  may  be  led  to  determine  what 
factors  comprise  the  intangible  goal  of  "greater 
speed.”  She  may  decide  that  a  larger  shorthand 
vocabulary  of  words  of  which  she  is  as  sure  as 
she  is  of  brief  forms  would  lead  to  greater 
speed.  She  now  has  something  definite  toward 
which  to  work,  something  she  can  start  doing 
immediately.  The  preparation  of  her  daily  les¬ 
sons  will  become  more  meaningful.  She  may 
plan  to  do  more  reading  from  shorthand  in  the 
magazines  and  books  on  the  commercial-room 
shelves,  in  an  effort  to  become  so  familiar 


with  the  various  forms  tliat  she  can  write  them 
without  hesitation.  She  will  still  have  her 
"sights”  on  an  eventual  120  words  a  minute,  but 
she  has  a  nearer  target  at  which  to  shoot  first. 

To  help  make  a  higher  speed  seem  pos¬ 
sible  of  achievement,  a  student  who  writes 
more  rapidly  than  the  others  may  take  a 
demonstration  dictation.  Someone  should  be 
selected  who  writes  easily  and  fluently.  The 
class  will  notice  (or  be  asked  to)  that  her  hand 
is  not  moving  much  faster  than  theirs  at  a 
slower  speed,  that  writing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  hand  must 
fly  across  the  paper,  but  rather  that  there  is  less 
hesitation.  Through  this  demonstration  the 
students  may  be  helped  to  feel  that  the  speed 
toward  which  they  are  working,  while  not  to  be  ■ 
reached  by  any  overnight  Jack-and-the-bean- 
stalk  climbing,  is  not  impossible  after  all. 

The  motivation  program  of  making  the 
students  aim-conscious — of  inspiring  individual 
aims,  class  aims,  aims  close  enough  that  they 
may  be  reached  and  then  immediately  sup¬ 
planted  with  others,  aims  for  the  day,  the  week, 
the  year — cannot  help  but  result  in  greater 
achievement. 


A  Message  for  Your  Bulletin  Board 


Do  You  Want  To  Be  a  First-Class  Worker?  j 

Do  you  want  a  promotion }  Sure  you  do — because  you  know  there  isn’t  room  in  this 
company  for  second-raters.  How  do  you  get  to  be  first-class? 

Here’s  How; 

Find  out  what  goes  on  and  where  in  every  branch  of  the  business. 

Know  the  full  names,  room  numbers,  telephone  numbers  of  the  executives  of  the 
company.  i 

Come  to  work  on  time,  start  your  work  on  time,  finish  it  on  time. 

Look  after  the  equipment  and  material  you  handle. 

Stick  to  the  job  till  it  is  done,  and  watch  it  every  step  of  the  way. 

Be  sure  you  understand  the  work  you  are  doing — if  not,  ask  questions. 

Report  anything  that  goes  wrong  with  the  job  whenever  you  find  it. 

If  it  is  part  of  your  job  to  make  an  important  delivery,  be  sure  to  handle  the  material 
carefully  and  get  a  signed  receipt. 

If  you  are  asked  to  pick  up  a  job,  be  sure  you  know  what  you  are  going  after,  where 
to  get  it,  and  what  to  do  with  it. 

Take  the  shortest  routes  coming  and  going,  and  duck  loiterers. 

Keep  in  mind  that  delays  are  costly  to  the  company — and  that  time  lost  is  lost  for  ever !  i 

If  you  handle  confidential  material,  remember  your  responsibility  and  take  no  chances 
with  persons  not  authorized  to  handle  it.  I 

Be  proud  of  your  job  and  your  company. 

Now  .  .  .  read  it  again!  And  then  put  it  into  practice.'  l 


*  Adapted  from  a  U.  S.  Government  Bulletin  to  Civil  Service  employees. 
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U.  S.  Government  Publications 
Of  Interest  to  Business  Teachers 

Compiled  by 

CLYDE  W.  HUMPHREY 

Special  Agent  for  Research  in  Business  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Items  marked  with  one  asterisk  may  be  obtained  without  charge,  as  long  as  the  free 
supply  lasts,  by  writing  to  the  Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  those  marked  with  two  asterisks  may  be  obtained  without  charge, 
as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts,  by  writing  directly  to  the  agency  issuing  them.  All 
others  are  obtainable  only  by  purchase  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Lists  of  other  selected  publications,  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  specific  phases  and  subject-matter  areas  of  business  education,  are 
available  free  upon  request  from  the  Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Aids  to  Correct  T ypetvriting  Position  and  Technique. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Division  of  Training,  1943.  2  pp.  Free.* 
Better  Utilization  of  Stenographers  and  Typists — A 
Handbook  for  Supervisors.  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Federal  Work  Improvement  Program, 
Examining  and  Personnel  Utilization  Division.  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1944.  12  pp.  5  cents. 

Co-operative  Part-Time  Retail  Training  Programs.  U. 
S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Division,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Service.  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  1939.  96  pp. 
15  cents.* 

Delivery  Pooling  for  Retail  Stores.  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce,  1944.  60  pp.  Free.** 

Distributive  Education — Organization  and  Adminis¬ 
tration.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
Division,  Business  Education  Service.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1940.  50  pp.  10  cents.* 

Duties  of  Secretaries  to  Executives  in  the  Federal 
Service.  U.  S.  Gvil  Service  Commission,  Federal 
Work  Improvement  Program,  Examining  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Utilization  Division,  1943.  12  pp.  Free.** 
Easier  Typing.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Personnel,  Division  of  Training,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  1943.  20  pp.  5  cents. 

Films  on  Stenography,  Typing,  and  Letter  Writing. 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Federal  Work 
Improvement  Program,  Examining  and  Person¬ 
nel  Utilization  Division,  1943.  3  pp.  Free.** 

How  to  Do  More  Work  Easier.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Personnel,  Division  of 
Training,  1943.  10  pp.  Free.* 

Know  Your  Money.  U.  S.  Secret  Service,  Treasury 
Department.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 


ernment  Printing  Office,  1943.  32  pp.  (May  be 
used  with  or  without  training  film  by  the  same 
title.)  10  cents.** 

Know  Your  Typewriter.  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Division  of  Personnel  Supervision  and  Manage¬ 
ment.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1943.  36  pp.  (May  be  used  with 
or  without  training  film  by  the  same  title.) 

5  cents. 

More  Learning  in  Less  Time.  (Reprint  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  U.  S.  Navy  Training  Aids  Manual.)  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  Business  Screen  Magazine,  1944. 
34  pp.  Free.* 

Organization,  Supervision,  and  Teaching  of  Business 
Education.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
Division,  Business  Education  Service.  (In  prepara¬ 
tion;  probably  available  about  April  15,  1945.)* 
Outline  of  a  Refresher  Training  Course  in  Shorthand. 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Federal  Work 
Improvement  Program,  Examining  and  Personnel 
Utilization  Division,  1944.  31  pp.  Free.** 

Outline  of  a  Refresher  Training  Course  in  T ype¬ 
tvriting.  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Federal 
Work  Improvement  Program,  Examining  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Utilization  Division,  1944.  24  pp.  Free.** 
Practice  Manual  for  Typists  in  Government  Agencies. 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Federal  Work 
Improvement  Program,  Examining  and  Personnel 
Utilization  Division,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1944.  24  pp.  15  cents. 
Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing  for  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Offices.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  American  Institute 
of  Filing,  1943.  66  pp.  Free.** 

Selling  Home  Furnishings.  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Vocational  Division,  Business  Education  Serv¬ 
ice.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1941.  275  pp.  (Of  interest  primar¬ 
ily  to  teachers  of  adult  extension  classes.)  45 
cents.* 
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Selling  Meat.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
Division,  Business  Education  Service,  1941.  122  pp. 
(Of  interest  primarily  to  teachers  of  adult  exten¬ 
sion  classes.)  Free.* 

Small  Business — A  National  Asset.  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,*  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce,  1943.  36  pp.  Free.** 

Small  Store  Mortality.  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  1943.  44  pp.  Free.** 

Suggested  Outline  for  Study  of  the  Distributive  Phases 
of  Retail  Drug  Store  Operation.  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Vocational  Division,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service,  1941.  40  pp.  (Of  interest  primarily 
to  teachers  of  adult  extension  classes.)  Free.* 

Suggested  Research  Topics  in  the  Fields  of  Business 
and  Economics.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
1942.  74  pp.  Free.** 

Survey  of  Business  Research  Projects  at  Universi¬ 
ties.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  1942.  I8K  pp. 
Free.** 

Telephone  Manners.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Office  of  Personnel,  Division  of  Training, 
1941.  16  pp.  Free.* 

Telephoning  for  Uncle  Sam.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
The  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company, 
1944.  18  pp.  Free.* 

Training  Restaurant  Sales  Personnel.  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Vocational  Division,  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Service.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1942.  274  pp.  (Of 

interest  primarily  to  teachers  of  adult  extension 
classes.)  35  cents.* 

Writing  Effective  USD  A  Letters,  Parts  I-V.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Personnel, 
Division  of  Training,  1941.  Free.* 


Writing  Effective  USDA  Reports.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Personnel,  Division  of 
Training,  1941.  10  pp.  Free.*  ^ 

A  Number  System — 1700  B.C. 

W.  Woodward,  president  of  the  Collegt 
of  Commerce,  Burlington,  Iowa,  has  written  an 
interesting  description  of  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  number  systems.  His  article  is  runnin| ' 
serially  in  The  Compass.  The  first  installment 
appeared  in  the  May  15  number.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  the  first  installment: 

‘The  earliest  number  systems  of  which  wt 
have  a  record  comes  from  the  Egyptians.  A 
manuscript  w'ritten  by  Ahmes,  about  1700  B.C, 
bore  the  title  of  'Directions  for  Obtaining  tht 
Knowledge  of  All  Dark  Things’  and  began  with ' 
common  fractions. 

"The  Egyptians  treated  fractions  with  a  numer¬ 
ator  of  one.  The  numerator  was  constant,  whik 
the  denominator  varied.  The  denominator  was 
written  and  a  dot  or  other  symbol  placed  over  it 
to  indicate  the  constant  numerator  of  one.  Thus, 
using  our  number  system  to  illustrate,  2/9  would  i 
have  been  written  1/6  1/18. 

"Characters  w'ere  used  for  the  number  system 
as  follows:  One,  a  vertical  staff;  ten,  a  hor» 
shoe;  ten  thousand,  a  pointing  finger;  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  a  bird;  and  one  million,  a  maa 
in  the  attitude  of  astonishment.’’ 

The  character  representing  one  million  would, 
be  slightly  out  of  date  if  used  as  this  time  in  coo-  I 
nection  wdth  government  finance. 


A  New  Use  for  School  Walls 

^^HAT  DO  YOU  DO  with  the  blank  walls  of  your  school  room.^  Look  at  the  picture  and  you’B 
see  a  novel  use  made  of  school  room  walls  by  C.  D.  Bowers  in  his  private  school  in  New  York, 
Each  wall  is  covered  with  shorthand  symbols,  the  material  being  taken,  with  permission,  from 
the  Gregg  Speed  Dictation  phonograph  records. 

How  was  it  done.^  The  walls  were  first  whitewashed;  and  when  they  were  dry,  the  out¬ 
lines  were  written  in  pencil.  Then,  in  order  to  make  them  heavy  enough  to  be  seen  at  tht 
back  of  the  room,  they  were  traced  with  a  brush  and  black  paint. 

Each  wall  is  approximately  24  by  10 

feet, ‘and  there  are  three  columns  of  . .  ,t  .  r . nr:-  ... 

shorthand  on  each,  providing  daily  repe-  -  1 

tition  practice  material.  >4  ^  ' 

Here’s  another  idea  from  the  same  ^  9  g'  ^ 

source.  Instead  of  using  blackboards,  ZZIZ.  / ^  J 

use  large  pads  of  paper  placed  on  an  ^  ^  .r  ‘'A.'- 

easel.  Write  the  shorthand  outlines  : ,  ^  ^ 

that  are  to  be  taught  during  that  period  « ^  ^ 

on  this  pad — before  the  class  assembles.  ^  np  '  ^  ^  ^  ^ _ 

As  the  work  progresses  tear  off  the 

sheets.  It  is  Mr.  Bowers’  belief  that  - 

time  is  wasted  if  the  teacher  writes  on  Iffiff  iWlfl 

the  board  while  the  students  wait. —  iLiIIl 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Streamlined  typing  in  an  exotic  setting. 


JEROME  LITTMANN 


C7HROUGH  these  portals,”  a  sign  over 
/  Earl  Girroll’s  stage-door  entrance  used  to 
proclaim,  "pass  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the 
world.” 

The  battered  screen  door  to  my  little  gray 
schoolhouse  might  boast,  ''Through  this  door 
have  passed  every  race  and  human  color  in 
the  world.” 

My  escuelita  is  on  Aruba,  a  Caribbean  coral 
rock  about  the  size  of  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  A  vast  refinery  there  is  an  insatiable 
maw  for  the  clerical  workers  trained  under  me. 

I  Since  1938  a  parti-colored  stream  of  humanity 
1,  has  swirled  about  my  twenty  typewriters.  For 
li :  six  years  I  have  listened  to  that  stream  bab¬ 
bling  in  Chinese  and  Dutch,  in  Hindustani 
“  and  Spanish,  in  Portuguese  and  French,  in 
Taki-Taki  and  Papiamento.  And  West  Indian 

Behind  the  four  typewriters  in  the  first  row 
y  have  sat,  side  by  side,  Wong-A-Soy,  Ramphal, 
n.  Van  Deutekom,  and  Zambrano.  Edward 
'57ong-A-Soy  had  a  Chinese  father  and  a  Negro 
I  mother;  Dhanraj  Ramphal  was  a  Hindu;  Nelly 
Van  Deutekom  had  clattered  her  wooden  shoes 
jjjovcr  the  cobbles  of  Rotterdam;  Rafael  Zam- 
brano  was  a  colombiano. 
jn  ’  The  casters  under  the  next 
'(four  chairs  have  swiveled 
ui-  under  the  weights  of  a 
tht  Tromp,  a  Hassell,  a  DaSil- 
|Va,  and  a  Daisley.  Tromp 
jwas  from  Playa,  Bon  Aire — 

^  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
Curasao  group;  Hassell 
was  from  Hell’s  Gate  on 
^  Siba  (Napoleon’s  Cocked 
A  Hat),  the  extinct  volcano 

•  cater  in  the  Leeward  Is- 

■ 

imds;  Mrs.  DaSilva  was 
fr  fmm  Demerara,  British 
t'Goiana;  Daisley  was  from 
%  Lucia,  the  gorgeous  trop- 
al  isle  in  the  Windward 
^in. 

The  next  four  tables  have 


felt  the  pensive  elbows  of  Dunlap,  Drum¬ 
mond,  DeVries,  and — spoiling  the  alliteration — 
Johnson.  Dunlap  had  attended  Princeton 
University;  Drummond  was  a  London  cockney; 
Mrs.  DeVries  hailed  from  Paramaribo,  Surinam; 
and  Johnson  first  said  "mama”  in  Swedish 
and  in  Stockholm. 

D’Aguiar,  Zapata,  Burton,  and  Fischer 
learned  their  ASDF’s  on  the  last  row  of  type¬ 
writers.  D’Aguiar  was  a  Portuguese;  Zapata 
was  a  Puerto  Rican  buck  private;  Burton  was 
a  third-class  storekeeper,  U.S.N.,  from  the 
Ozarks;  and  Corporal  Fischer  used  to  go  home 
on  the  Bronx  Express. 

My  pupils  have  run  the  gamut  of  educational 
ages  from  fourteen  to  forty-eight'.  Shy  little 
Tomas  Solognier,  16,  used  to  peep  furtively 
at  Maria  Croes,  14,  over  the  shoulder  of  Mrs. 
DaSilva,  38,  the  mother  of  five  children. 

This  goulash  of  students  must  suggest  a 
frenzied  teacher — tousled  hair,  worried  eyes, 
raspy  throat — shouting  polyglot  explanations 
before  the  class,  dashing  off  pasigraphic  dia¬ 
grams  on  the  blackboard,  gesticulating  wildly. 
The  class,  too,  conjures  up  a  picture.  One  can 
visualize  the  vetiezolano  who  understands  a 


The  author  in  his  typewriting  classroom. 
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JEROME  UTTMANN  has  been  in  Aniba  for  six 
years.  He  attended  New  York  University  and 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  was  secretary  to  a  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  executive.  He  went  to  sea  when  a  youngster 
and  has  since  circumnavigated  the  gl<^  once, 
crossed  the  eqtuitor  four  times.  Mr.  Littmann’s 
Aruban  furious^  have  taken  him  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Louise  and  as  far  south  as  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


little  English  clearing  up  the  lesson  for  the 
curazoleno  next  to  him  who  speaks  only  Papia- 
mento.  One  can  see  the  teacher  leading  Neth¬ 
erlands  Nelly  to  Dutch  Guiana  Tjin-Kon-Fat 
to  get  her  to  explain  "margin  release”  in 
Hollandsch. 

And  one  can  fancy  the  teacher  at  the  end 
of  that  sort  of  day  tottering  home,  supping 
on  twenty  Vita-Zip-Pep  capsules,  pulling  the 
covers  over  his  limp  body,  and  praying  for 
merciful  unconsciousness  until  seven  the  next 
morning. 

But  it’s  not  like  that.  Or,  as  the  Savoyards 
say,  "hardly  ever.”  The  first  year  was  a  bit, 
shall  we  say,  empiric.  The  succeeding  halt 
decade  has  seen  this  turbulent  stream  of  hu¬ 
manity  erode  and  eat  down  into  all  my  teach¬ 
er’s  manual  mandates,  all  my  author’s  guide 
suggestions,  all  my  pedagogical  psychology 
musts.  'The  stream  is  free-flowing  now:  swift, 
direct — riverbed  rocks  smoothed  over,  jutting 
curves  worn  away. 

Verbal  explanations — oral  and  written — 
were  'washed  away  almost  immediately.  Whether 
it  was  bookkeeping  or  slide  rule,  typing  or 
filing,  I  soon  learned  that  talking  about  it 
only  made  them  itchy.  They  had  to  be  shown: 
first,  hastily  by  me,  and  then  by  their  own 
personal  essays.  I  say  hastily  by  me,  because 
I  found  that  when  I  performed  for  over  three 
minutes,  the  international  chattering  started 
and  the  room  ricocheted  the  same  echoes  as 
the  League  of  Nations’  assembly  hall  in  plenary 
session. 

They  had  to  learn  by  supervised  doing.  1 
stopped  buying  throat  lozenges  and  got  a 
comer  on  Amba’s  supply  of  arch  supporters. 
One  correcting  gesture,  I  discovered,  was  worth 
a  thousand  explanatory  words.  "Let  ’em  blun¬ 
der  at  first,”  I  told  me,  "but  keep  up  the  class¬ 
room  hike  to  nowhere  and  the  watching  and 
correcting  vigil.” 

My  three-week  Blitz  Typing  (fifteen  1-hour 
classes)  is  one  of  the  developments  of  this 
philosophy.  Intended  for  those  students  who 


will  go  into  clerical  work  but  will  be  expeoj 
to  do  little  more  than  occasional 


copy  til  ¬ 
ing,  this  course  capitalizes  (1)  the  jiud«q||‘* 
sense  of  rhythm  evoked  by  the  Rational  Rhytk  “1 
Records  and  (2)  the  material  and  suggest!*)^  ^ 


ini 


m) 


in  a  standard  typing  text.  The  Gregg  Nrj 
Letter,  Nelson’s  Artyping,  Kimball  Coiftil 
Copy,  and  a  book  on  tabulation  technique. 
The  essential  idea  is  this:  by  typing  a  that, 
letter  word,  over  and  over  again,  across 
page,  to  music,  the  reflex  pattern  for 
three  letters  is  firmly  implanted.  Wher 
possible,  only  one  letter  is  then  changed 
that  word,  and  the  students  type  a  whole 
of  the  new  word,  still  to  music. 

With  practically  no  verbal  explanations 
a  minimum  of  demonstrations,  the  key 
(excepting  the  top  row)  is  taught  and  le: 
in  a  week.  On  the  sixth  day  of  instruction, 
students  take  a  5 -minute  typing  test  taken  fi 
Kimball  Contest  Copy.  The  tests  are  gi 
every  day  thereafter.  The  daily  test  scob,'*^ 
posted,  and  the  novel  type  of  copy  matoi^^ 
presented  supply  the  motivation  from  thenw,  ^ 
This  copy  work  allows  for  the  limited 
struction  time  of  only  15  hours.  ObstiCB^ 
encountered  in  typing  from  a  printed  pagcaj^ 
obviated  by  having  the  material  duplicated 
exact,  line-for-line  copying  by  the  student.  Tie™ 
various  forms  are  thus  absorbed  with  harjjr 
a  word  of  instruction  beyond  "Copy  this!”  ' 
Toward  the  end  of  the  third  week,  aftd  ^ 
fourteen  hours  of  instruction,  past  classes 
attained  an  average  of  18  words  a 
(computed  by  the  international  rules) 
an  average  of  less  than  two  errors  commille^“® 
on  the  5 -minute  tests;  they  can  center;  tk^  f 
can  set  their  side,  top,  and  bottom  mar^ 
for  copy  work;  they  can  arrange  100, 
and  300  word  letters  and  the  envelopes  iif® 
them;  they  can  do  simple  column  tabulatioi^ 
and  they  think  typing  is  just  the  darne(fcf*« 
fun.  ^ 

But  long  before  this,  the  instructor  is 
vinced  that  the  teaching  of  typing  is  more 
trying  than  the  cross-country  Ixinion  dciliNc 
Cash  &  Carry  Pyle  used  to  think  up  bad  il  T1 
the  1920’s.  For  while  the  students  are  Qilirl 
centrating  their  fingers  on  the  trampling  boiotJ 
of  “Toreador,”  the  teacher  is  tramping  itli 
earnest,  poking  a  wrist  here,  straighteniiy^ 
back  there,  taming  wild  fingers  somewhere  m|{ 


"Walk,  rather  than  talk,”  is  the  maxim.  k 


Going  from  one  fumbling  individual  4 


r 
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oothcr  with  prods  and  examples  is  effective: 

gets  the  class  as  far  figuratively  as  it  piles 
ip  mileage  literally  for  the  peripatetic  peda- 
ogue.  Aristotle  originated  that  school  of 
aching,  you  know.  Less  classically  speaking, 
t’s  a  matter  of  preferring  fallen  arches  to  a  sore 
Jiroat. 

"Touch-Typing,  Blitzed,”  was  once  given 
IS  an  evening  course  to  a  group  of  Puerto 
Rican  soldiers.  It  was  my  first  opportunity 
to  address  a  roomful  of  individuals  all  speak¬ 
ing  the  same  native  tongue.  Accordingly,  the 
brief  oral  instruction  introducing  each  lesson 
was  given  in  Spanish.  On  the  bar  graph  of 
typing  scores,  "strokes”  became  golpes;  the 
l^word  "penalty,”  a  multa;  and  WPM,  pala- 
^as  por  minuto.  "Accuracy  typing”  latinized 
into  mecanografia  exacta. 

!  From  the  stream  of  students  swirling  through 
[my  teaching  years,  these  puertoriquenos  tossed 
'up  the  one  incident  that  just  won’t  be  forgot- 


During  the  day,  I  used  to  keep  a  caged  bird 
|in  the  window  of  my  escuelita.  The  bird,  a 
jift  from  a  former  student  who  brought  it  off 
1  Spanish  ship  from  the  Ginary  Islands,  was 
^ced  every  evening  inside  the  room  to  avoid 
!se  nocturnal  trade  winds.  Frisking  on  the 
the  twittering  bird  was  quite  conspicuous 
%my  Puerto  Rican  blitz-typists. 

^  A  staff  sergeant  in  the  class  had  spent  sev- 
ppl  years  in  the  States,  where  he  had  acquired 
giFlatbush  accent  and  a  familiarity  with  North 
^jlUnerican  culture.  He  knew  well  the  garish 
that  is  Coney  Island  in  August — 

Hot  dogs  with  pickle  relish,  frozen  custard, 
potato  cakes — all  vended  vociferously  to 
2|[|k  strolling  mob.  And  in  the  midst  of  the 
j^uncstibles,  a  boardwalk  quoit  concession.  "Hit 

iKc  stakes  and  win  a  Kewpie  doll!  Heah 
ite!"  Displayed  eye-catchingly  behind  the 
iukcr:  a  line  of  dimpled  Kewpies,  rhinestone 
(Jod  -dresses  glittering  in  the  mid-summer  sun 
sarongs  fluttering  in  the  boardwalk 
iifciiKzes. 

iilThc  staff  sergeant  looked  at  my  motivation 
fflw  with  the  typing  scores  vying  with  one 
fcwsther  down  the  list  of  names;  he  looked 
ig  idle  cavorting  bird  in  the  cheap,  gilt  cage; 
^  he  looked  at  me,  un  yanqui. 

eyes  lit  up  understandingly.  He  called 
Inc  from  behind  his  typewriter,  "The  winnah 
the  boid,  huh?” 


wager  is  being  paid  because  the  wrong  team 
won.  Would  the  law  enforce  payment  of  a  check 
or  a  note  that  had  been  given  in  payment  of  the 
gambling  debt?* 


^EMBERS  of  Alpha  Iota,  national  honorary  busi¬ 
ness  sorority,  are  contributing  zealously  to  the 
war  effort,  according  to  the  many  chapter  reports 
in  the  Alpha  Iota  Note  Book.  Most  chapters 
sell  war  bonds  and  work  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  U.S.O.  Some  co-operate  with  hospitals  in 
doing  stenographic  work  as  well  as  regular  hos¬ 
pital  chores. 

The  organization’s  War  Service  Fund  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  already  passed  the 
amount  contributed  last  year,  which  was  used 
to  purchase  and  equip  a  mobile  canteen.  Canadian 
chapters  are  raising  a  fund  to  endow  a  bed  at 
a  military  hospital  in  England. 

Alpha  Iota  members  contributed  an  average 
of  9,788  hours  per  month  to  war  service  in  the 
six  months  ending  May  1. 


*No.  Wagering  contracts,  offering  mutual  chances 
of  ^  gain  and  loss,  have  been  declared  illegal  and 
void  in  most  states;  and  checks,  promissory  notes, 
or  other  documents  given  in  connection  therewith 
have  also  been  declared  void. — R.  Robert  Rosen^ 
berg. 
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Lt.  J.  K.  STONER.  U.S.N.R. 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Navy  Department,  W'ashington,  D.  C. 


ORKING  for  the  Navy  as  a  civilian 
typist  or  stenographer  is  quite  different 
from  working  for  a  private  concern.  The 
present  wartime  Navy  is  a  large  organization 
and  is  governed  by  rigid  rules  and  regulations. 
The  new  employee,  even  though  an  experienced 
stenographer,  has  to  become  familiar  with  this 
new  organization  and  its  way  of  getting  things 
done.  Some  of  the  rules  for  letter  writing 
may  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  practice,  but  in  the  Navy  things  must 
be  done  the  "Navy  way,”  which  has  proved 
through  the  years  to  be  adequate. 

There  are  excellent  textbooks,  workbooks, 
and  pamphlets  describing  and  illustrating  all 
the  styles  and  forms  used  in  Navy  corres¬ 
pondence.  The  beginner  will  find  that  these 
are  most  helpful  but  there  will  be  some  things 
that  just  have  to  be  learned  the  hard  way. 
This  discussion  is  not  an  attempt  to  teach  all 
the  Navy  rules  and  regulations  for  letter  writ¬ 
ing  in  one  easy  lesson,  but  is  an  effort  to  give 
the  new  worker  an  overall  picture  of  the  Navy 
setup  and  offer  a  few  suggestions  and  illus¬ 
trations  which  should  greatly  speed  up  the  ad¬ 
justment  period  for  the  stenographer. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  mailing  system  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  how  correspondence  is  routed  from  the 
mail  room  to  the  Bureau  concerned  and  on 
down  to  the  Section  or  Unit  that  can  take  the 
necessary  action  called  for  in  the  letter.  Most 
mail  coming  into  the  Navy  Department  is 
designated  for  the  Secretary's  Office,  Naval 
Operations,  special  Navy  activities,  or  one  of 
the  seven  Bureaus.  The  Marines  are  a  part 

Note — ^The  opinions  or  assertions  contained  in  this 
article  are  the  private  ones  of  the  writer  and  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  official  or  reflecting  the  views 
of  the  Navy  Department  or  the  Naval  Service  at 
large. 


of  the  Navy,  so  all  correspondence  directeij 
to  them  comes  into  the  Navy  Department.  In 
peacetime  the  Coast  Guard  is  under  the  jui^ 
diction  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  itj 
wartime  it  is  part  of  the  Navy;  thus  some  Coas 
Guard  correspondence  is  directed  to  the  Nitt! 
Department.  The  names  of  these  activitie! 
with  their  accepted  abbreviations  should  be' 
learned  and  become  a  part  of  the  stenographes 
working  background. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy . SecNav 

Qjmmander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Fleet. .  .CominCh 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations . CNO 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Air)  . DCNO(Air) 

President,  Board  of  Inspection 

and  Survey  . Pres.,  Bd.  oi' 

Insp.  &  Sumy 

Hydrographer  . Hydrographer 

Director  of  Naval  Communications.  . DNC 
Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  ....  DNI 
Superintendent,  U.  S.  Naval  Ob-  I 

servatory . Supt  NavObsy ' 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  ....  Chief,  BuAct 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  &  , 

Surgery . Chief,  BuMed  I 

Chief  of  Navy  Personnel  . Chief,  BuPen 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Ordnance  . Chief,  BuOrd 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Ships  . Chief,  BuShip 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Supplies  & 

Accounts  . Chief,  BuSandA! 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Yards  &  Docks  .  .Chief,  BuDods 
Commandant,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  . .  Comdt  USCG  ' 
Commandant,  Marine  Corps 

Headquarters  . Comdt  USMC  ! 

Judge  Advocate  General . JAG  1 


Each  bureau  maintains  a  mail  room  when  , 
all  incoming  mail  is  dated  and  numbered  aotj , 
checked  for  enclosures.  Since  most  mail  ii , 
not  addressed  to  any  one  individual  by  nafflc  | 
the  mail  room  will  have  to  determine  to  wl»  j 
Division,  Branch,  Section,  and  Unit  the  oh 
respondence  should  be  routed.  Take,  for  eh 
ample,  a  letter  addressed  to  the^  Bureau  o|j 
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Aeronautics  in  which  the  Commandant  of  the 
I  Fourth  Naval  District  requested  a  copy  of  the 
1  January,  1944,  Naval  Aviation  Shore  Fa- 
,  cilities  Report.  Since  this  report  is  prepared 
by  the  Reports  and  Progress  Unit  of  the  Air 
Stations  Section,  the  request  would  have  to  be 
routed  through  the  Maintenance  Division  to 
the  Shore  Establishments  Branch  in  which  Air 
Stations  is  a  Section.  The  Unit  that  prepared 
this  study  would  answer  the  letter  and  forward 
the  requested  report. 

The  stenographer  will  have  little  to  do  with 
incoming  correspondence  unless  she  is  as- 
^  signed  to  a  mail  room,  but  she  will  have  to 
address  outgoing  mail  to  various  Naval  ac¬ 
tivities  and  attach  a  routing  sheet  to  the  letters. 

All  correspondence  originated  by  the  Navy 
will  be  either  nonclassified  or  classified.  If  the 
latter,  it  may  be  Restricted,  Confidential,  or 
Secret.  All  stenographers  are  not  permitted  to 
^  handle  Confidential  or  Secret  material  but,  in 
jjj  any  case,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  handling 
classified  mail  so  that  none  of  the  security 
regulations  will  be  broken. 

Careless  conversation  is  one  of  the  greatest 
menaces  to  security.  Naval  information  impart¬ 
ed  in  conversation  to  unauthorized  persons, 

I  particularly  those  outside  the  Naval  service, 
may  be  repeated  innocently  and  in  ignorance  of 
its  possible  importance  until  it  becomes  com- 
3  mon  knowledge. 

Security  regulations  require  that  all  clas¬ 
sified  material  that  is  to  be  destroyed  must 
^  I  be  torn  and  placed  in  the  "burn  basket.”  Se- 
curity  regulations  also  require  that  all  classified 
material  must  be  kept  under  lock  and  key 
W  when  not  in  actual  use.  The  stenographer 
^  soon  learns  that  the  Security  Officers  make  a 
thorough  check  to  see  that  these  regulations 
j  ire  enforced. 

indA'  The  alert  stenographer  will  keep  an  ac- 
^  curate  and  up-to-date  record  of  the  names 
,  ind  telephone  extensions  of  those  civiliaris  and 
1  officers  .whom  she  must  contact  from  time  to 
time.  In  tracking  down  letters,  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  will  have  occasion  to  call  the  mail 
room,  general  files,  confidential  files,  and  se- 
d  cret  files.  For  her  regular  routine  work,  she 
nay  have  to  call  administration  service,  stock 
room,  typing  p(X)l,  duplicating  room,  blue- 
^  print  room,  officer’s  orders,  and  messenger  pool. 
*^iThe  typing  pool  is  an  organized  group  of 
who  do  extra  typing  jobs  for  those 
TJffices  whose  stenographers  are  already  over- 
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loaded  with  work.  The  messenger  pool  will 
furnish  people  to  take  special  or  urgent  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the  mail  room  or  other  offices 
and  do  other  jobs  requiring  messenger  service. 

As  a  civilian  employee,  the  stenographer  is 
not  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  but  she  is 
expected  to  show  respect  and  recognize  au¬ 
thority  and  rank.  The  smart  stenographer  will 
learn  her  military  insignia  and  order  of 
precedence  for  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and 
Marines.  She  should  be  able  to  distinguish' 
between  Navy  line  officers  and  staff  officers 
and  be  able  to  recognize  everybody  from  the 
apprentice  seaman  or  private  to  the  admiral 
or  general.  The  stenographer  may  even  be 
assigned  to  work  with  WAVE  or  SPAR  of¬ 
ficers,  Navy  nurses,  or  an  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Women’s  Reserve.  These  women  hold 
official  rank  corresponding  to  the  male  officers 
and  should  be  treated  with  the  same  respect. 

All  Navy  employees  should  know  how  to 
tell  time  by  the  Navy  system,  because  all  time 
will  be  shown  this  way  in  all  announcements 
and  correspondence.  All  Navy  time  is  shown 
in  four  digits.  A  sample  is  given  below. 


Army-Navy  Time 


Conventional  Time 

12:01  a.m. 

6:00  a.m. 

9:40  a.m. 

11:59  a.m. 

12:00  noon 
1:30  p.m. 

4:50  p.m. 

10:22  p.m. 

12:00  midnight 


All  figures  having  zeros  are  shown  on  dispatches 
with  a  diagonal  through  the  zero ;  thus  midnight  ‘ 
would  be  shown  as  2400. 

1 

Since  the  stenographer  will  handle  cor- 1 
respondence  dealing  with  field  activities  as  well 
as  the  previously  mentioned  departmental  ac¬ 
tivities,  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  study  1 
some  of  these  so  that  she  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  her  work.  Below  | 
is  a  list  of  some  of  the  activities  and  their  ac-  i 
cepted  abbreviations.  | 

Air  Centers . Comdt  NavAirCen  | 

Air  Stations  . CO  NAS  \ 

Air  Technical  Training  Centers.  .CO  NATechTraCen  i 

Ammunition  Depots  . CO  NAD  | 

Districts  . ComOne  Boston 

Fleet  Post  Offices  . OinC  FPO  ^  J 

Laboratories  . Director  NavResLab  5 

Marine  Barracks  . CO  MarBaks 


Operating  Bases  . Comdt  NOB 

Receiving  Stations . CO  RecSta 

Section  Bases  . CO  NavSectBase 

Submarine  and  Destroyer  Bases . .  CO  SuBase 

Training  Stations  . CO  NavTraSta 

Yards  . Comdt  NY 

The  United  States  and  island  possessions 
are  divided  into  Naval  Districts.  Each  district 
is  commanded  by  a  designated  commandant 
who  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  Navy 
Department.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
stenographer  learn  the  Naval  Districts  and 
headquarters  of  each.  These  districts  cover 
numerous  states  or  territories  and  can  best  be 
identified  from  a  map  which  outlines  the  dis¬ 
tricts. 

First  Naval  District  . Boston,  Mass. 

Third  Naval  District  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  Naval  District  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fifth  Naval  District . Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Potomac  River  Command  _ Washington,  D.  C. 

Severn  River  Naval  Command  . .  Annapolis,  Md. 
Sixth  Naval  District . Charleston,  S.  C. 


We  Now  Have  Something 
You\e  Been  Wanting 

Durable,  Transparent  Covers 

Custom  Made  for  the  B.E.W. 

You  have  been  looking  for  a  transparent 
protective  cover  for  your  copy  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  You  need 
look  no  farther. 

We  have  had  a  cellulose  acetate  (non- 
inflammable  celluloid)  cover,  with  leather¬ 
ette  binding  and  metal  corners,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  you.  This  cover  is  now  avail¬ 
able  at  30  cents  net  postpaid.  (Please 
enclose  remittance  with  order.) 


The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me 

....  covers  @  50c  each.  Remittance  en¬ 
closed  I . 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City  .  State  . 


Seventh  Naval  District  . Miami,  Fla. 

Eighth  Naval  District  . New  Orleans,  La. 

Ninth  Naval  District  .  Great  Lakes,  Ill.  > 

Tenth  Naval  District  . San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Eleventh  Naval  District  . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Twelfth  Naval  District  . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Thirteenth  Naval  District . Seattle,  Wash. 

Fourteenth  Naval  District  . Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 

Fifteenth  Naval  District  . Balboa,  C.  Z. 

Seventeenth  Naval  District  ....  Kodiak,  Alaska  ; 

There  is  no  Second  Naval  District,  and  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Naval  District  was  in  the  Philippines. 

Different  types  of  letterheads  and  forms 
are  provided  for  various  types  of  corres¬ 
pondence.  The  standard  Navy  letter  paper  is 
8"  by  10^2'^'  and  is  punched  at  the  top  so 
that  it  can  be  clipped  into  a  binder.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  Navy  correspondence  is  clipped  into 
folders  or  binders  in  chronological  order.  These 
folders  are  provided  with  a  metal  clip  or  binder 
so  that  the  letters  will  be  held  in  place  regard¬ 
less  of  the  number. 

[To  be  continued^  \ 

The  Three  Most  Important  Words  ' 

in  Advertising  | 

yHE  three  most  important  words  in  advertising  1 
are  Experience,  Promise  and  Inspiration.  1 

They  are  not  words,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  that  ( 
have  any  magic  for  the  reader.  They  are  words 
for  writers,  words  that  help  a  creative  man  guess  ^ 
right  as  to  which  approach  will  win  sympathetic 
attention  from  the  greatest  number  of  prospects.  |  , 
They  are  words  to  remember  the  moment  your  * 
pencil  leaves  the  pad.  Words  to  think  of  as  yoi  1  ^ 
read  to  yourself  the  headline  you  have  just  writ-  I  ^ 
ten.  Words  to  put  under  the  glass  top  of  your  s 
desk,  to  paste  in  your  hat  or  do  whatever  it  is  f 
one  does  with  words  to  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind.  y 

For  those  three  words — Experience,  Promise  ] 
and  Inspiration — apparently  represent  the  chief  ^ 
characteristics  of  effective  copy.  When,  from :  j 
hundreds  of  tests,  you  place  side  by  side  the  ads 
which  ranged  at  the  top  and  bottom  in  each  case,  ^ 
you  note  that  most  of  the  approaches  that  clicked  ^ 
with  prospects  were  along  one  of  three  lines; 

(1)  they  referred  to  the  reader’s  own  experience  ^ 

(2)  they  made  him  an  attractive  promise,  or  (3)  ^ 

they  inspired  him  toward  some  goal,  the  achieve 
ment  of  which  could  be  gained  by  means  of  the  T 
goods  featured. — Sydney  H.  Giellerup,  Advertis-  1| 
ing  and  Selling.  R 


can  compress  the  most  words  into  the  p 
smallest  ideas  of  any  man  I  ever  met.” — Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln. 
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A  reader  adds  interest  and  motivation  to  her  work  with — 


Business  Magazines 

OLGA  ALBER 

Kosedcde  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


I  WONDER  if  we  commercial  teachers  re¬ 
alize  how  much  is  being  done  for  us 
through  our  business  magazines  to  make  our 
work  interesting  and  keep  it  up  to  date.  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  department  in  high 
school  has  access  to  the  free  aids  and  helpful 
I  material  made  available  to  us  by  the  various 
I  typewriter  and  office-machines  companies  and 
'  our  own  magazines. 

I  The  system  of  awards  alone  has  done  more 
I  as  a  medium  of  advertising  for  our  department 
than  all  the  sales  talks  teachers  can  muster. 

school  students  will  work  twice  as  hard 
to  teach  a  standard  if  they  receive  a  pin,  and 
I  they  soon  pass  the  word  along  to  fellow  stu- 
'  dents.  Now  that  the  typewriter  companies  are 
;  (10  longer  offering  awards,  we  turn  more  and 
more  to  our  commercial  magazines  and  exit  own 
<  devices. 

^  ^  More  important  to  the  instructor,  however, 

*  tre  the  helpful  articles  and  suggestions  from 
^  other  teachers  brought  to  us  each  month  to 
keep  our  teaching  alive  and  interesting.  Chil¬ 
dren  like  surprises  and  a  variation  in  class 
room  procedure.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  valuable  help  I  have  received 
from  this  source. 

To  prove  my  point,  I  checked  through  this 
year’s  issue  of  one  of  four  business  magazines, 
The  Business  Education  World,  from  Oc¬ 
tober  through  April  and  noted  the  following 
^  suggestions  from  other  teachers  that  I  have  used 
b  my  teaching,  with  a  positive  response  from 
^  I  die  pupils. 

1.  The  Transcription  Tests  and  practice  ma¬ 
terials  need  no  further  comment,  for  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

2.  "Ten  Commandments  for  Teachers  of 
the '  Transcription,”  by  Wallace  Renshaw,  October, 
tit-  1943.  I  found  that  I  was  doing  what  Mr. 
Renshaw  suggested,  but  it  gave  me  assurance 
to  know  that  some  other  teacher  had  the  same 
ideas. 

3.  "Conservation  Suggestions,”  by  Dr.  Earl 
^  Strong,  October,  1943.  And  how  we  need 
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the 


as  Teaching  Aids 

to  conserve  paper  in  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment! 

4.  Mrs.  Jane  H.  O’Neill’s  idea  of  brief  form 
charts  (November,  1943)  will  be  put  into  use 
next  year.  I  am  working  on  them  now. 

5.  "A  Christmas  Holiday  Suggestion,”  by 
Mary  A.  Almeter,  December,  1943.  I  ad¬ 
dressed  Christmas  cards  to  each  student  in  my 
advanced  shorthand  class  with  a  pe|^al  mes¬ 
sage  and  a  Christmas  poem  written  in  short¬ 
hand  on  the  inside.  Each  girl  read  her  mes¬ 
sage  and  poem  to  the  class.  The  girls  thought 
this  a  very  nice  Christmas  suggestion.  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  idea  to  one  of  the  English  teachers, 
who  liked  it  so  well  that  she  did  the  same  thing 
with  quotations  frexn  one  of  the  authors  her 
senior  English  class  was  studying. 

6.  "Shorthand  Crossword  Puzzle”  by  Ruth 
Smith,  January,  1944.  I  gave  this  as  an  ex¬ 
ercise. 

7.  "The  Commandos  Strike  at  Keys,”  by 
Glenn  W.  Dodds,  March,  1944.  This  article 
gave  me  the  best  bit  of  motivation  I  have  had 
for  some  time  in  my  beginning  typing  classes. 

One  of  my  boys,  a  very  fine  art  student, 
made  a  large  chart.  He  used  a  black  back¬ 
ground,  heading  it  'Typing  Commandos,”  and 
filled  in  the  lettering  with  gold  paint.  Along 
the  left  side  he  drew  in  and  painted  the  in¬ 
signia  of  the  Army  from  private  to  major, 
and  below  each  he  indicated  the  words  per  min¬ 
ute  required  for  that  grade  or  rank,  as  follows: 

Private,  15;  private  first  class,  20;  corporal, 
25;  sergeant,  30;  second  lieutenant,  35;  first 
lieutenant,  40;  captain,  45;  major,  50.  The 
goal  for  the  year  is  50  words  a  minute. 

The  chart  is  divided  across  the  top  into 
columns  according  to  rank.  I  bring  it  up  to 
date  every  week  by  typing  the  names  on  narrow 
strips  of  paper  and  pinning  these  lists  in  their 
proper  places  under  the  rank  designations.  I 
require  a  student  to  make  a  rank  at  least  three 
times  before  he  is  promoted.  On  Monday 
mornings,  the  chart  proves  the  favorite  gath¬ 
ering  place  of  the  students,  who  look  to  see 
who  has  advanced. 

Our  typing  department  makes  a  small  profit 
on  the  sale  of  typing  paper,  so  I  used  this 
money  for  the  purchase  of  pins. 
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As  soon  as  a  student  is  promoted  to  a 
higher  rank,  he  turns  in  the  pin  for  the  lower 
rank  in  order  to  have  enough  pins  to  go 
around.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  last  pin 
earned  is  retained  by  the  student. 

8.  "Summer  Weeding,”  by  Marjorie  Hun- 
singer,  April,  1944.  I  dictated  this  article  to 
my  shorthand  class  because  I  thought  these 
helpful  suggestions  were  good  reminders  to 
leave  with  the  students  now  that  they  are  ready 
to  take  over  office  jobs, 
i  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  articles 
I  have  used  to  good  advantage.  Those  on 
general  business  topics  I  have  assigned  for 
discussion^Sn  my  commercial  club.  Very  few 
are  passed  by  without  a  second  reading.  If  you 
feel  a  bit  discouraged  with  results  in  your 
teaching,  get  our  your  issues  for  the  year  and 
see  what  other  teachers  of  business  subjects  are 
doing,  thinking,  and  putting  into  practice  for 
the  good  of  business  training. 

4. 

A  Plan  for  Postwar  Education 

MAXINE  WISEMAN 

High  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  South  Dakota 

This  paper  won  second  place  in  the  Wartime 
Wisdom  contest  recently  sponsored  by  the 
Business  Education  World. 

On  December  7,  1941,  this  nation  was  forced 
on  to  an  "obstacle  course”  the  like  of  which  it 
had  never  before  encountered.  Now,  after  more 
than  two  years  of  war,  we  look  back  at  those 
obstacles  and  marvel  at  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  For  the  time  being,  we  have  discarded 
the  easy  life  and  have  toughened  ourselves,  at 
least  for  the  duration. 

It  is  in  that  phrase,  "for  the  duration,”  that 
the  danger  lies.  Are  we  going  to  let  the  soften¬ 
ing-up  process  begin  again  as  soon  as  the  Arm¬ 
istice  is  signed.^  Are  we  going  back  to  our 
fetish:  "Junior  isn’t  going  to  have  it  as  hard 
as  we  did”.^ 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  learned  the  lesson 
that  worth-while  character  traits  are  built  by 
surmounting  obstacles.  In  his  book.  Disputed 
Passage,  Lloyd  Douglas  illustrates  how  greatness 
of  character  is  achieved  by  overcoming  difficult 
passages-^not  by  having  the  way  smoothed. 

This  war  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  people 
will  not  tackle  the  difficult  path  unless  forced  to 
do  so — unless  it  has  become  their  habit.  "Ouf 
peacetime  practice  of  letting  the  individXial 'get 
by  with  the  minimum  of  effort  did  not  teach 
him  to  assume  responsibiilty.  OUr  enemies,  ob¬ 
serving  this  trait,  considered  u$  weak. 


If  we  are  to  profit  by  this  lesson,  three  groups  ' 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  keeping  worth¬ 
while  obstacles  before  the  younger  generation- 
parents,  teachers,  and  those  educators  who  plan 
the  course  of  study. 

Every  parent  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  course  of  study  taught  in  the  school,  hon¬ 
estly  evaluate  the  mentality  of  his  child,  and 
t.hen  make  sure  he  chooses  the  subject  matter 
that  will  train  his  mind  instead  of  taking  the 
"easy  stuff,”  so  there  will  be  time  to  play  basket¬ 
ball,  play  in  the  band,  and  wander  all  over  town  | 
in  the  evening  because  he  hasn’t  anything  to  do. 

Teachers,  myself  included,  must  stand  firm  on 
their  scholastic  standards.  Let  your  students 
know  what  you  expect  from  them  and  see  to  it 
that  they  conform.  Don’t  set  your  standard  to  1 
the  lowest  mentality  of  your  classes.  Set  an  ^ 
above-average  course.  Tighten  up  on  discipline  | 
and  don’t  let  so  much  "slip  by.”  ! 

As  a  teacher,  I  would  suggest  to  the  educaton  \ 
who  set  our  course  of  study  that  they  take  a 
good  look  at  the  forest  instead  of  the  trees.  Quit 
fooling  around  with  educational  fads.  Put  on  the  ( 
required  list  again  such  mind-training  subjects 
as  algebra,  a  foreign  language,  geometry,  and  a 
really  worth-while  science  for  those  who  have 
the  mentality  to  learn  them.  For  pupils  in  the 
lower  group,  special  public  schools  will  have 
*0  be  set  up. 

Get  your  youth  accustomed  to  finding  obsta¬ 
cles  in  his  path  and  to  overcoming  them  rathe  \ 
than  going  around  them.  Then  we  will  have  a 
stronger  independent  citizen — one  who  realize 
his  responsibilities  and  does  something  about  ^ 
them. 

- 4 -  I 

ACCOUNTANCY  As  a  Career  Field”  is  the  first 
of  three  guidance  handbooks  to  be  published  by 
the  National  Council  of  Business  Schools.  The 
author  is  George  A.  Spaulding,  C.P.A.,  vice- 
president  of  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Insti¬ 
tute,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Spaulding  discusses 
the  scope  and  opportunities  for  students  of  ac¬ 
countancy  and  the  qualifications  and  preparation  , 
for  a  career  in  accountancy.  I 

'  The  handbook  may  be  ordered  from  the  Coun¬ 
cil  address,  839  -  17th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C.  The  cost  is  10  cents,  net,  prepaid,  j 


'j'HE  recent  death  of  Albert  M.  Stonehousb 
is  mourned  by  his  host  of  friends  in  the  school  j 
field  and  by  his  associates  at  Royal  Typewriter 
Cornpany.  He  joined  that  company  in  1915  as  a 
sales  representative.  When  he  retired  from  active 
business  in  1942,  he  was  manager  of  the  School 
Department.  ' 
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Dear  Fellow  Shorthand  Teachers 

LOTTA  S.  PAGE 

Quincy  (Massachusetts)  High  School 


DO  Army  nurses,  the  Wac,  the  Waves, 
and  the  Spars  make  you  feel  that  you, 
too,  would  like  a  glamorous  place  in  winning 
the  peace?  Does  it  seem  that  teaching  school 
has  become  very  tame? 

Well,  have  you  thought  about  teaching 
from  this  angle — our  students,  who  master  the 
valuable  tools  we  can  help  them  to  own  (short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  a  thorough  belief  in  our 
dem  racy),  are  the  people  who  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  participate  in  the  war  effort,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  of  more  lasting  importance,  the  post¬ 
war  world.  Therefore,  must  we  not,  as  experi¬ 
enced  teachers,  redouble  our  previous  efforts 
to  teach  skills,  to  understand  our  pupils  as 
human  beings,  and  to  give  them  something 
stable  to  cling  to  in  these  restless  days? 

Have  we  analyzed  our  present  discontent? 
Why  does  our  position  today  seem  less  im¬ 
portant  than  it  did  in  the  days  before  the 
world  went  topsy-turvy?  Perhaps  our  work 
runs  too  smoothly  and  no  longer  offers  the 
challenge  we  felt  when  we  were  tyros  and 
each  new  day  presented  new  problems  to  be 
solved;  perhaps  discipline  problems  haven’t 
reared  their  ugly  heads  in  many  a  day;  perhaps 
we  have  become  specialists  in  one  or  two  sub¬ 
jects  and  no  longer  have  to  plan  a  three-ring 
circus  to  crowd  in  the  five  or  ten  subjects  taught 
by  many  commercial  teachers  in  small  com¬ 
munities. 

It  is  easy  for  an  experienced  shorthand  teach¬ 
er  to  become  a  picture  of  cool,  impersonal  ef¬ 
ficiency.  If  you  think  of  your  pupils  only  in 
terms  of  how  they  measure  up  to  certain 
standards  and  not  how  they  measure  up  as 
boys  and  girls  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  you 
are  losing  a  splendid  opportunity  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 

Boys  and  girls  today  face  many  problems 
and  temptations  that  we  did  not  have  to  cope 
with.  They  may  choose  between  highly  paid 
defense  jobs  with  newsreel  appeal  or  the  more 
prosaic  high  school  graduation.  Many  homes 
are  no  longer  the  bulwarks  they  were  in  peace¬ 
time;  interest  in  long-term  planning  and  sym- 
1  pathetic  understanding  have  bowed  to  an  ur¬ 
gent  and  present  need  to  speed  Victory. 


While  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
take  the  place  of  the  parent,  we  do  know 
that  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  doing  well 
in  their  high  school  studies  are  not  leaving 
before  graduation  to  take  jobs  that  may  pay 
bountifully  but  offer  little  future  to  the  boy 
or  girl  who  leaves  school  without  a  diploma. 

"Doing  well”  in  school  is  often  a  matter 
of  happy  adjustment  between  pupil  and  teacher. 
Should  not  teachers,  who  feel  that  they  have 
chosen  a  profession,  put  all  the  intelligence, 
enthusiasm,  warmth  of  human  feelings,  and 
mastery  of  subject  matter  at  the  disposal  of 
the  boys  and  girls  entrusted  to  them? 

By  this  time  you  are  probably  saying,  "Yes, 
but  all  this  is  very  nebulous.  How  can  I  ac¬ 
complish  my  work  in  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  and  take  time  for  these  excursions?” 

Begin  by  reading  "Do  Your  Students  Use 
Shorthand  Personally?”  by  Clyde  I.  Blanchard.' 
Mr.  Blanchard  suggests  making  outlines  for 
many  up-to-date  words  early  in  the  study  of 
shorthand.  He  suggests  filling  in  longhand 
where  it  is  impossible  to  write  shorthand  at 
the  time. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  laugh  with  your  pupiis. 
Why  can’t  they  learn  vowel  placement  with 
proper  nouns  like  Gracie  Allen,  Jack  Benny, 
Fred  Allen?  The  seniors  enjoyed  the  dis¬ 
joined  prefix  super  by  writing  and  chanting 
"Super  Suds  have  Super  Do.” 

We  had  been  appalled  by  the  number  of 
people  who  do  not  know  the  first  and  last 
stanzas  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  so  after 
we  finished  Unit  9,  we  wrote  out  the  words 
from  memory.  A  little  hum  was  audible  as 
the  words  were  made  to  fit  into  the  bars  of 
music;  it  was  a  revelation  how  sketchy  our 
knowledge  of  these  words  was.  There  were 
surprisingly  few  places  where  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  write  out  words  in  longhand  even  after 
eight  weeks  of  shorthand! 

Remember  that,  as  a  teacher,  you  are  selling 
our  democracy,  with  its  ideals,  its  traditions, 
and  its  aspirations.  Build  lessons  around  great 
people  like  Madame  Curie,  George  Washing- 

*  The  Business  Education  World,  September  1942, 

p.  22. 
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ton  Girvcr,  General  MacArthur.  Other  les¬ 
sons  can  be  planned  around  the  beauties  ol 
our  country,  our  literature,  and  our  institu¬ 
tions. 

Encourage  your  classes  from  the  first  to  take 
notes  in  their  various  academic  subjects  and 
on  their  outside  interests.  Don’t  stop  after  you 
have  suggested  this;  follow  it  through  by  let¬ 
ting  them  show  you  what  they  are  doing  in 
English,  history,  and  other  subjects. 

There  is  a  strong  bond  established,  too,  be¬ 
tween  the  student  who  has  a  chance  to  talk 
about  his  hobbies  and  the  teacher  who  appre¬ 
ciates  the  student’s  superior  knowledge  and 
learns  from  him.  Keep  your  intellectual  curios¬ 
ity  alive  and  prove  you  are  open  to  learning. 

We,  in  the  high  school  where  I  teach,  are 


indebted  to  the  people  who  set  up  our  com¬ 
mercial  work  so  wisely.  Each  shorthand  period 
is  followed  by  a  typewriting  period,  so  that  the 
teacher  has  her  pupils  twice  daily.  Another 
decided  asset  is  the  interest  that  other  teach¬ 
ers  take  in  the  work  done  in  the  commercial 
classes.  For  example,  when  the  history  teacher 
found  that  we  had  written  the  Gettysburg 
Address  in  shorthand,  she  built  a  lesson  in 
history  around  our  work  and  at  the  same  time 
requested  us  to  do  Lincoln’s  Second  In¬ 
augural  Address, 

I  like  Angelo  Patri’s  message  to  teachers: 
’’Know  your  subject.  Keep  studying  it  through 
the  years.  You  are  dealing  with  life,  and  life 
is  never  still.  You  will  never  know  too  much 
to  teach  children  a  little.” 


Oh,  but  that*s  different! 


GIL  KAHN 


Why  is  your  shorthand  room  BUT  the  minute  you  start  to  dictate  an 

as  quiet  as  a  tomb  for  days  official  test  there  is  a  fire  drill  or 

some  noisy  interruption? 
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Tests  in  Typewriting 

MATHILDE  HARDAWAY,  Editor 


Measurement  in  typewriting  has  un¬ 
dergone  marked  changes  in  the  past 
decade,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  The  trend  has  been  away  from  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  '‘speed  test”  as  the  sole 
measure  of  student  achievement  and  toward 
more  comprehensive  tests  that  measure  per¬ 
formance  on  various  types  of  personal  and  of¬ 
fice  typing  jobs. 

This  wholesome  tendency  is  bringing 
measurement  in  typewriting  more  into  line  with 
instructional  objectives.  The  changed  empha¬ 
sis  in  testing  is  also  exerting  influence  on 
course  objectives  to  make  them  more  functional. 
As  long  as  we  gave  lip  service  to  training 
students  for  office  work  (a  la  budgets  only) 
and  yet  tested  and  graded  and  gave  awards 
on  some  other  basis,  we  could  not  make  our 
announced  objectives  meaningful — and  we 
wondered  why! 

Students  will  inevitably  take  as  their  real 
objectives  the  measures  on  which  the  rewards 
are  based. 

In  passing  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the  "speed 
test”  gave  to  testing  practices  in  typewriting 
a  certain  uniformity  and  standardization,  which 
were  not  enjoyed  by  other  secondary  school 
subjects.  When  objective  testing  was  in  its 
infancy  in  the  high  school,  typewriting  teach¬ 
ers  had  already  achieved  complete  objectivity 
through  the  use  of  the  International  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Contest  Rules.  Typing  teachers  in  any 
part  of  the  country  could  arrive  at  the  same 
score  on  a  given  examination  paper. 

"Speed  tests”  meant  straight-copy  tests  un¬ 
der  time.  They  were  15  minutes  in  length. 
Then,  in  less  time  than  most  changes  in  edu¬ 
cational  practice  require,  typing  teachers 
throughout  the  nation  reduced  the  time  from 
15  to  10  minutes.  That  the  difficulty  of  the 
material  varied  greatly  from  test  to  test  gave 
us  little  concern.  At  least,  we  were  talking 
about  the  same  thing,  and  we  knew  what  we 
meant.  Our  terminology  was  crystallized. 

J  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  it  took  a 
I  great  amount  of  preaching  and  effort  on  the 
1  part  of  those  who  saw  the  incongruity  between 


stated  course  objectives  and  testing  practices 
to  make  any  inroads  upon  the  firmly  entrenched 
speed  test.  Even  now  it  doubtless  has  not 
been  dislodged  from  its  position  of  pre¬ 
eminence  as  the  sole  measuring  device  in  some 
classrooms. 

Speed  tests  have  their  place  in  typing  in¬ 
struction,  and  it  is  difficult  to  envision  a  class¬ 
room  where  straight-copy  tests  under  time, 
whether  long  or  short,  do  not  function  as  a 
learning  device  and,  to  some  extent,  as  a  meas¬ 
uring  device.  But  modern  classroom  tech¬ 
nique  does  not  depend  upon  speed  and  accuracy 
on  straight  copy  as  the  ultimate  measure  of 
achievement.  Nor  is  there  such  slavish  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  artificial  International  Type¬ 
writing  Contest  Rules  for  scoring  as  there  once 
was. 

The  time  may  not  be  very  far  away  when 
speed  in  typing  will  come  to  mean  rate  on  a 
designated  type  of  production  work.  Already 
the  term  is  losing  some  of  its  universally  un¬ 
derstood  meaning,  and  confusion  of  termin¬ 
ology  and  of  purpose  exists  at  the  moment. 
This  situation  should  not  be  viewed  with  alarm, 
for  any  transition  period  is  characterized  by 
some  confusion. 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  standards  and  rates  of  production  in 
line  with  office  requirements.  The  practical 
difficulties  are  evident,  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  can  and  will  be  resolved  to  the  end  that 
relative  rates  attainable  on  different  kinds  of 
typing  jobs,  and  goals  for  each  kind  of  job, 
may  be  established.  Whether  they  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country  is  a  much  de¬ 
bated  question.  That  progress  is  being  made 
toward  determining  oflfice  standards  suitable 
for  school  goals  is  evidenced  by  quotations  in 
the  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association,  on  pages  320-322. 

The  newer  tests  measure  diversified  typing 
jobs  and  are  closer  to  office  requirements  than 
the  older  ones;  some  are  partially  standardized. 
The  development  of  the  National  Clerical 
Ability  Tests  has  exerted  perhaps  the  greatest 
influence  upon  commercial  vocational  objec¬ 
tives.  This  program  will  be  reviewed  later. 
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space  limitations  do  not  permit  the  review 
of  all  interesting  and  useful  tests  in  typing. 
Selections  have  been  made  according  to  the 
following  considerations:  recency  of  publica¬ 
tion,  comprehensiveness,  degree  of  standardiza¬ 
tion,  and  uniqueness  of  features.  Some  old 
tests  are  included  because  of  their  careful  con¬ 
struction  and  special  features  that  give  them 
current  value.  The  more  comprehensive  tests 
will  be  reviewed  this  month;  and  the  more  lim¬ 
ited  and  specialized,  next  month. 

Under  "Validity”  will  be  found  most  of  the 
reviewer’s  comments  about  the  value  of  the 
test  for  the  classroom.  Statistical  validity  is 
of  minor  concern  for  achievement  tests;  it 
has  not  been  established  for  any  of  these  in¬ 
struments. 

Students'  Typing  Tests 

National  Council  for  Business  Education. 
Publisher:  Science  Research  Associates,  228 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

These  are  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used 
tests  in  the  typewriting  classroom.  Their  develop¬ 
ment  depicts  the  trends  that  have  been  noted  in  type¬ 
writing  testing  practice.  Originally,  each  of  the 
typewriter  manufacturers  furnished  straight-copy  test 
material  free  each  month  to  the  schools  using  its 
machines.  Materials  differed  greatly  as  to  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  words,  size  of  type,  and  length  of  line. 

In  1935,  the  Typewriter  Educational  Research  Bu¬ 
reau,  supported  by  equal  contributions  from  four 
typewriter  m  anufacturers,  was  formed  to  carry  on  the 
testing  service  to  schools.  In  1937-38,  for  the  first 
time,  part  of  the  series  appeared  as  production  tests, 
and  teachers  were  invited  to  send  in  their  scores  to 
make  possible  the  establishment  of  norms. 

When  the  facilities  of  the  typewriter  companies 
were  converted  to  war  production,  the  National 
G)uncil  for  Business  Education  took  over  the  testing 
program.  The  service  is  now  available  to  schools  on 
an  annual  subscription  basis.  Certified  Typist  Cer¬ 
tificates  are  issued  in  three  grades:  30  to  39  words 
a  minute,  40  to  49  words  a  minute,  50  or  more  words 
a  minute  provided  the  student  is  also  at  or  above  the 
60th  percentile  on  production  tests.  The  1943-44 
series  will  be  used  in  1944-45,  and  certificates  will 
again  be  available. 

Description  and  Use.  The  eight  monthly  tests  are 
constructed  for  second-year  typing  students.  The 
tests  for  October,  December,  and  February  are  copying 
tests  with  erasures  and  corrections.  The  other  five 
tests  are:  November,  letter  test;  January,  tabulation; 
March,  rough  draft;  April,  manuscript;  and  May, 
comprehensive  test.  The  three  copying  tests  are  so  or¬ 
ganized  that  they  can  be  divided  into  six  straight- 
copy  tests  for  first-year  students.  For  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  purpose,  content,  and  construc¬ 
tion,  see  The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  Sep- 
tem^r,  1943,  page  27. 


Norms.  Percentile  norms  are  published  monthly 
in  The  Journal  of  Business  Education  to  coincide 
with  the  dates  recommended  for  the  tests  to  be  given. 
They  have  been  based  on  the  previous  year’s  scores 
of  500  second-year  typing  students  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  high  school.  The  repetition  of  last 
year’s  series  will  make  it  possible  to  use  scores  on  f 
the  identical  tests  for  which  the  norms  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

Reliability.  Not  established  statistically.  Stroke 
intensity  and  word  length  are  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible  for  comparable  tests  from  year  to  year. 

Validity.  Recommendations  of  more  than  10,000 
teachers  have  been  utilized  in  the  test  construaion. 
"Careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  syllabic  density,  f 
and  the  general  typing  difficulty  used  in  well-man¬ 
aged  business  offices. ’’‘ 

Available  with  Tests.  Manual  of  Directions  con¬ 
taining  detailed  instructions  for  administering,  in¬ 
terpreting,  and  scoring  the  tests. 

Typewriting  Tests,  Form  A  1 

Department  of  Business  Education,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College.  Publisher:  Division  of 
Educational  Reference,  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Indiana. 

Description  and  Use.  These  tests  are  part  of  the 
State  High  School  Testing  Service  for  Indiana.  They'  * 
are  designed  to  be  used  for  five  years,  during  which 
time  local  norms  can  be  established.  "These  tests  are 
consistent  with  any  modern  typing  text  which  con¬ 
tains  exercises  in  centering,  spacing,  tabulating,  use 
of  machine  parts,  and  accepted  practices  in  arrange¬ 
ment.  Proofreading  and  correction  of  errors  are 
emphasized.  ...”  i 

The  First  Semester  test  (1942-43  Edition)  contains 
a  short  theme,  an  outline,  a  bibliography,  and  a 
poem.  'The  Second  and  Fourth  Semester  test 
(1940-41)  is  a  rough-draft  test  containing  quota¬ 
tions,  tabulation,  and  footnotes.  The  Third  Semester 
test  (1943-44)  is  a  manuscript  test  with  footnotes. 
All  tests  are  given  under  time — 30  minutes  for  each. 
The  keys  are  stroke  counted,  and  the  score  is  the 
net  words  on  the  over-all  job.  The  directions  are 
carefully  worded. 

Norms.  Norms  for  the  first  semester,  1943-44, 
for  the  State  of  Indiana  are  available,  and  second- 
semester  norms  will  be  distributed  soon.  An  out¬ 
standing  feature  is  that  norms  are  expressed  in  T- 
Scores,  an  easily  used  form  of  standard  scores.  Let¬ 
ter-grade  equivalents  are  also  given. 

Reliability.  Not  established. 

Validity.  If  the  subject  matter  emphasized  in  a  | 
course  is  similar  to  that  in  the  tests,  they  are  good 
instruments.  'They  are  genuine,  short  production 
tests. 

Available  with  Tests.  Test  Description  Circular, 
Directions  for  Giving  and  Scoring,  Scoring  Key, 
Norms.  1 


‘  All  quotations  in  these  reviews  are  taken  from 
the  teachers’  handbooks,  test  catalogue,  or  related 
materials  accompanying  the  tests. 
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Periphery  Business  Skills 

THELMA  M.  POTTER 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


The  successful  application  of  the  skills  of 
typewriting,  shorthand,  filing,  and  office- 
machine  operation  on  the  job  depends  in  part 
upon  the  mastery  of  a  number  of  little  skills 
that  surround  the  performance  of  each  of  these 
office  activities. 

For  example,  the  production  speed  of  a  typ¬ 
ist  who  is  required  to  address  envelopes  is 
affected  by  the  facility  with  which  she  can  feed 
envelopes  through  the  typewriter;  the  speed  of 
a  clerical  worker  listing  checks  on  an  adding 
machine  is  affected  by  the  speed  w'ith  which 
she  can  flip  the  checks  with  her  left  hand  while 
she  records  amounts  with  her  right  hand. 

Many  such  skills  appear  on  the  job.  They 
have  been  labeled  periphery  skills,  because  they 
surround  and  affect  the  performance  of  the 
basic  skills.  The  expert  performance  of  these 
activities  makes  the  difference  between  an  ama¬ 
teur  and  a  professional  office  worker. 

Each  month  this  column  will  describe  a 
periphery  skill  that  can  be  included  in  every¬ 
day  teaching  and  will  suggest  classroom  exer¬ 
cises  for  its  development. 

Flipping  Cards 

In  both  typewriting  and  adding-machine  op¬ 
eration,  the  office  worker  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  turn  cards,  checks,  or  other  individual 
slips  of  paper  in  connection  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  machine.  In  typewriting,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  not  uncommon  assignment  involves 
the  typing  of  mailing  lists  from  returned  post¬ 
al  cards.  In  banks,  many  of  the  amounts  en¬ 
tered  on  adding  machines  must  be  taken  from 
checks,  each  one  of  which  must  be  turned 
by  hand.  This  modifies  the  basic  machine  skill 
by  (1)  adding  an  extra  activity  to  one  hand, 
and  (2)  by  changing  the  nature  of  ihe  copy 
to  be  read. 

A  supplementary  typing  activity  to  give  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  modified  skill  may  be  carried  out 
as  follows, 

1.  Have  the  students  prepare  cards  or  uni- 
form-sized  slips  of  paper  outside  of  class, 
writing  names  and  addresses  (taken  from 
a  telephone  directory)  on  them  in  long- 
hand. 


2.  In  class  the  next  day,  have  the  students 
exchange  their  cards  so  they  will  work 
with  unfamiliar  handwriting.  Lay  the 
cards  on  the  right  side  of  the  machine 
at  a  slight  angle.  (If  more  convenient, 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  left  side.  The 
right  is  suggested  here  because  the  left 
hand  returns  the  carriage  on  most  ma¬ 
chines,  and  while  the  carriage  is  being 
returned,  the  right  hand  can  be  turning 
the  cards.) 

3.  Type  the  list  on  an  8I/2  x  11  sheet. 
Use  the  following  technique  in  turning 
the  cards: 

Grasp  the  top  of  the  card  in  the  center  with 
the  thumb  on  the  upper  side  of  the  card,  and 
the  first  finger  under  the  card. 

Flip  the  card  over  with  a  quick  wrist  mo¬ 
tion  and  lay  it  face  down  directly  behind  of 
the  original  pile.  This  keeps  the  cards  in 
order. 

The  typewriting  drill  just  described  may  be 
preceded  by  1 -minute  timed  practice  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  cards  in  the  manner  described, 
to  improve  finger  dexterity  skill.  Such  prac¬ 
tice  may  be  done  With  both  the  left  and  the 
right  hands.  If  the  cards  are  numbered,  it  will 
be  possible  to  measure  the  speed  of  turning 
them  over  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  number 
of  cards  flipped  in  one  minute. 

This  same  card-flipping  technique  may  be 
applied  to  work  on  the  adding  machine.  Cards 
for  this  practice  should  have  amounts  written 
on  them  in  longhand  and  should  be  placed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  machine.  They  should  be 
flipped  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  the  left 
hand. 

-  - 

Enterprise 

A  STOREKEEPER  KAi>  for  some  time  displayed  in  his 
window  a  card  inscribed,  “Fishing  Tickle.” 

A  customer  drew  the  proprietor’s  attention  to  the 
spelling.  "Hasn’t  anyone  told  you  of  it  before?” 
asked  the  prtron. 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  the  dealer  placidly,  "many  have 
mentioned  it,  but  whenever  they  drop  in  to  tell  me, 
they  always  buy  something.” — American  Mutual 
Magazine 
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ROBERT  E.  BARRON 

Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New  York 

WENTY  young  ladies  with  money  in  their  pocketbooks 
went  shopping  recently  for  things  they  needed  and 
wanted  to  buy:  dress  goods,  dresses,  sweaters,  smocks,  hats,  and 
lipstick.  Fifteen  out  of  the  twenty  reported  that  the  salespeople 
who  attempted  to  serve  them  were  untrained  to  give  adequate, 
courteous,  and  efficient  service. 

In  seven  cases  out  of  twenty,  salespeople  were  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  with  other  salespeople  and  completed  their  conversa¬ 
tion  before  attempting  to  assist  in  supplying  their  customers’ 
wants.  Their  attitude,  plainly  evident  to  each  waiting  buyer, 
was,  "Darn  it!  Here  comes  another  customer.” 

Instead  of  courteous,  well-informed  service,  seven  out  of 
twenty  customers  received  greetings  as  follows: 

"What  is  it  you  want.^” 

"Why  don’t  you  look  at  a  size  that  will  fit  you.^  These  are 
elevens.”  (Salesperson  then  resumes  conversation  with 

other  unoccupied 
salesgirl.) 

"Really,  Miss, 
can’t  you  see  that  I’m 
occupied  (  Sales¬ 

person  returns  to 
chat  with  other  sales- 

girl-) 

"You  know  what 
you  want.  Look 
around,  and  if  you 
find  something,  let 
me  know.”  (Re¬ 
sumes  conversation 
with  other  salesgirl.) 

"That’s  all  we 
have;  take  your 
pick.” 

(After  completing 
conversation  while 
customer  waits): 
"This  place  is  get¬ 
ting  so  messy  I’d  like 
to  quit.” 


From  the  customer’s 
point  of  view,  retail 
selling  is  about  25 
per  cent  efficient. 
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"I’m  sorry  but  I  can’t  find  one|)urs 
several  downstairs  in  our  stodu  wbi 
too  busy  to  get  them  just  noiyou’l 
won’t  you.^” 

One  salesperson  could  not  her 
transaction  by  taking  the  cusfe^s  na 
envelope  and  suggesting  the  i^dis 

This  one  sampling  was  maiiei  sev 
York  communities.  While  it  at' com 
in  all  retail  stores,  it  is  indiotnof  i 
stantiated  by  other  recent  suim0o1]| 
is  attempting  to  serve  customesl  our 
service  in  an  altogether  compeuand 

If  retailing  were  not  one  of  auger 
ultimate  marketing  agency  whi(k,?plie 
our  entire  population,  this  sitoai  rnij 
One  out  of  every  five  of  ourlijscho 
retailing;  but  we,  as  business  diors, 
seventy-five*  to  render  this  scmukqi 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  aaeral  1 
tion,  will  go  far  to  help  solve  idrobl 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  Georpecn 
and  supervision  to  public  secoK  sclu 
selling  and  salesmanship,  shode  m 
boards  of  education. 

2.  'The  funds  made  availahkder  t 
the  Federal  Government  to  inclf  pri 
doing  an  acceptable  job  of  laid  stu 
ment  and  salesmanship.  Thispilit^ 
remote. 

3.  More  short  and  intensive rnsioo 
should  be  made  available  for  Uicboo 
to  fill  in  on  a  part-time  basis  kail  $t 
vide  for  courses  of  this  type,  ly  ar 
communities  under  the  direct  sopisiot 
This  includes  teaching  in  the  stodthei 
proved  employees  of  retailing. 

More  boards  of  education  slid  ei 
training.  'There  is  no  evidence  toippor 
belief  that  training  is  unneceisafor  j 
our  retail  stores  and  most  of  cdopul 
result  of  this  error.  1 

In  fairness  to  previous  traiuiiiit  sb 
retail  salespeople  are  rendering 
Five  of  the  twenty  customers 


^Successful  Retail  Salesmanship, 


Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1942.  . 

*  Letter  from  Clinton  A.  Reed,  d  Bui 
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)nier 

Hjf  si2e  in  my  floor  stock.  There  are 
which  have  just  come  in,  but  I’m 
WU  ^  stopping  in  again  soon, 

her  salesbook,  but  completed  the 
s  oaine  and  address  on  a  manila 
odisc  be  sent  C.O.D. 
several  prosperous  up-state  New 
coodusive  evidence  of  inefficiency 
of  a  situation  that  has  been  sub- 
Only  one  salesperson  in  four  who 
our  retail  stores  is  rendering  that 
and  effective  manner. ^ 

,rger  American  occupations  and  the 
)plies  needed  goods  and  services  to 
1  might  not  be  so  serious  as  it  is. 
school  population  enters  service  in 
ors,  are  training  fewer  than  one  in 
idcquately  and  efficiently. 

;ral  forces  which,  when  set  in  mo- 
jroblem: 

)een  Act,  which  grants  Federal  aid 
schools  that  give  courses  in  retail 
*  more  widely  accepted  by  local 

dcr  this  act  might  be  extended  by 
5  private  institutions  that  are  now 
I  students  for  retail-store  manage- 
bility,  however,  is  regarded  as  very 


worthy  service.  The  proportion  of  good  service  to  poor,  however, 
is  still  open  to  great  improvement. 

When  this  war  is  won,  our  tremendously  enlarged  productive 
capacities  will  be  converted  from  the  production  of  war  supplies 
to  the  manufacture  of  consumer  commodities.  Plans  for  the 
conversion  of  individual  productive  mechanisms  are  being  made 
now  by  many  industries.  And  when  this  production  CKCurs,  there 
is  sure  to  come  after  the  peace  more  merchandise  than  we  have 
ever  known,  designed  to  satisfy  consumer  wants. 


Well-trained  salespeople  safeguard  and  protect,  as  well  as 
serve,  the  customer’s  best  interests.  But  only  one  in  four  is 
well  trained! 


Bsioo  courses  in  retail  salesmanship 
ichool  students  who  are  now  trying 
ail  stores.  George-Deen  funds  pro- 
ly  arc  now  being  offered  in  many 
risioQ  of  local  boards  of  education. 


rither  by  the  co-ordinator  or  by  ap- 

Id  encourage  courses  to  give  this 
ipport  a  long-held  but  ill-conceived 
for  success  in  retailing.  Many  of 
jopoUtion  are  suffering  today  as  a 

lit  should  be  mentioned  that  many 
Ms  and  efficient  customer  service, 
htated  this  fact  by  reporting  praise- 


Robinson  and  Christine  Robinson, 

(Bureau  of  Business  Education,  The 
Vorlc,  October  20,  1943. 


Training  for  Reconversion 

Our  distributive  capacities,  weakened  as  they  have  been  by 
shortages  in  practically  all  commodities  and  manpower,  are  ill 
prepared  for  the  flood  of  consumer  goods  which  will  follow 
the  conversion.  We  do  not  have  a  well-trained  army  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  salespeople  who  will  safeguard  and  protect,  as  well  as 
serve,  the  consumers’  best  interests.  From  a  customer  point  of 
view,  retail  selling  is  about  25  per  cent  efficient. 

Why  are  we  not  preparing  for  the  economy  which  will  fol¬ 
low  with  the  peace  We  should  be  training  now  an  adequate 
number  of  teachers  in  our  normal  schools  and  colleges,  who 
will  be  prepared  and  qualified  to  train  a  proportionate  number 
of  students  to  become  efficient  in  the  distributive  occupations. 

The  conversicMi  of  our  distributive  resources  to  give  efficient 
consumer  service  is  more  complicated  and  individualized  than 
the  conversion  of  our  productive  resources.  It  requires  planning 
and  education.  It  will  take  time.  We  have  this  postwar 
planning  to  do  right  at  home  in  our  own  communities.  If  we 
are  sincere  in  our  educational  objectives,  now  is  the  time  we 
should  be  doing  it. 
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E.  DANA  GIBSON,  Editor 

Last  month  I  mentioned  that  schools  should 
not  have  any  difhculty  obtaining  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  since,  if  these  aids  are  selected  prop¬ 
erly,  the  cost  will  not  be  prohibitive.  You 
may  wish  to  know  where  audio-visual  aids  can 
be  obtained. 

The  most  usual  sources  of  information  are 
the  film  catalogues  sent  free  upon  request  by 
schools,  libraries.  Government  departments, 
producers,  and  distributors.  While  these  are 
excellent  sources,  they  sometimes  do  not  give 
much  help  because  of  limited  descriptions  of 
film  content  or  because  the  film’s  sponsor  uses 
artful  descriptive  devices  to  lure  educators  into 
using  the  film.  Fortunately,  this  situation  has 
been  corrected  to  some  extent  by  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  film  catalogues.  They  have  begun  to 
evaluate  films  included  in  their  lists  and  to  be 
more  accurate  and  adequate  in  their  descrip¬ 
tions. 

'The  American  G)uncil  on  Education  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  entitled  Selected  Educational  Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures^,  which  lists  in  alphabetic  order 
500  films,  selected  and  evaluated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Motion  Pictures  in  Education,  which 
met  the  criteria  of  evaluation  they  set  up.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  none  of  the  intended  sup¬ 
plements  has  been  published  and  that  some 
other  agency  has  not  taken  over  the  work  of 
evaluation.  This  book  contains  many  films  of 
value  in  business-education  classrooms. 

In  this  book  facts  about  the  films  are  given, 
showing  time  of  projection,  type  of  film — silent 


'Selected  Educational  Motion  Pictures,  American 
G>uncil  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1942,  |3. 


or  sound — distribution  sources,  and  year  pub¬ 
lished,  released,  or  copyrighted.  What  makes 
it  so  usable  is  the  appraisal  and  destription  of 
contents  that  follow.  Prospective  users  can, 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  film  is  usable  in  their  class- 
rooms  without  previewing  it. 

To  facilitate  the  ease  with  which  films  re¬ 
lating  to  a  topic  can  be  found,  a  subject  classi¬ 
fication  as  well  as  an  index  is  included.  The 
book  will  return  dividends  far  beyond  its 
price. 

A  very  useful  booklet  is  the  1000  and  One"^ 
list  of  nontheatrical  films,  published  by  the 
Educational  Screen,  Inc.  A  new  edition  is 
placed  on  the  market  each  year.  Each  addition 
lists  only  those  films  and  filmstrips  (35mm. 
nonmotion  films)  that  during  the  year  were 
found  to  be  most  actively  circulated.  The  fact 
that  filmstrips  are  included  makes  this  booklet 
especially  valuable  to  business  teachers,  because 
many  of  the  best  visual  teaching  aids  for  busi¬ 
ness  education  have  been  prepared  as  filmstrips. 
The  filmstrip  will  play  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  classroom.  It  will  be  discussed  in 
later  articles. 

1000  and  One  is  an  excellent  source  of 
film  information,  on  the  whole;  but  it  is  with 
the  content  description  that  I  quarrel,  if  quar¬ 
rel  I  must,  with  this  fine  index  of  films.  The 
brevity  of  annotation  does  not  give  a  sufficient 
basis  for  reasonably  safe  selection. 

To  facilitate  easy  film  location,  the  contents 
of  the  booklet  are  grouped  under  useful  head¬ 
ings,  such  as  co-operatives,  teacher  training  and 
adult  education,  and  electricity.  If  you  know 
the  title  of  the  film  you  want,  the  alphabetic 
index  of  all  titles  makes  it  possible  to  locate 
it  immediately. 

The  last  main  source  of  films  is  usually  listed 
first  in  importance  because  of  its  detailed  clas¬ 
sification  and  large  film  listing.  Published  by 
the  H.  M.  Wilson  Company,  The  Educational 
Film  Catalog  does  not  yet  have  wide  circula¬ 
tion,  but  its  reasonable  price  and  its  broad  cov¬ 
erage  of  films  and  filmstrips  make  it  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  every  school.  This  is  one  book  that 
your  school  library  should  buy.  With  the  cata¬ 
logue  come  additional  issues  published  quar¬ 
terly  during  the  year. 

*  1000  and  One — The  Blue  Book  of  Nontheatried 
Films.  Educational  Screen,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1942- 
43,  75  cents. 

*  Educational  Film  Catalog,  The  H.  M.  Wilson 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1944. 
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The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  title 
^nd  subject  index,  making  possible  the  easy 
election  of  films  usable  for  a  particular  topic. 
An  "Outline  of  Classification”  section  helps 
in  the  location  of  the  broad  subject  area  in 
which  your  topic  might  fall.  The  topic  can 
then  be  located  in  the  section  that  follows, 
i  which  gives  the  detailed  film  information  you 
want,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  other  sources 
I  nentioned. 

The  Victor  Directory  of  16mm.  Film 
?  Sources,*  while  not  primarily  a  film  catalogue, 
VJoes  include  some  reference  to  available  films. 

’  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  the  Educational 
Screen^  or  the  Business  Screen^,  you  will  find 
many  films  discussed  in  their  pages,  particularly 
in  the  latter.  The  Journal  of  Business  Educa- 
'ion  has  a  monthly  department  in  which  films 
are  reviewed.  Other  sources  are  the  current 
and  back  issues  of  the  Business  Education 
World,  Balance  Sheet,  Scholastic,  The  School 
Executive,  The  Nation’s  Schools,  Secondary  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  the  various  business-education 
yearbooks. 

^  Profitable  Reading 

Audio-visual  business  education  is  a  growing 
field — ^grow  with  it.  Here  are  descriptions  of 
two  articles  that  are  worth  reading  in  their 
entirety. 

"Can  Our  Schools  Teach  the  G.I.  Way?” 
i  )y  Walter  Adams,  Business  Screen,  5:22-23, 

I  4-35,  Issue  V. 

You  may  not  agree  that  the  military  method 
Its  best,  but  the  armed  forces  have  pointed  the 
ivay  toward  more  efficient  training  of  personnel 
iBy  selecting  the  right  persons  for  the  right  oc- 
^  upations,  and  by  training  them  at  accelerated 
j?  peeds  and  by  other  hieans  not  widely  used  by 
V  Jucators,  they  have  made  greater  and  more 
e  fficient  use  of  our  manpower  resources  than 
"eviously  has  been  done. 

Dr.  Adams  considers  the  technique  used  so 
jv  iluable  that  he  says:  "One  thing  is  certain. 
S.ither  we  help  improve  education  this  way 
or  we  find  another  way.  The  old  education 
isn’t  enough.” 

Don’t  miss  this  article.  It  will  challenge 

*  Directory  of  16mm  Film  Sources,  Victor  Ani- 
Tutograph  Corp.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  1942,  50c. 

'Educational  Screen,  The  Educational  Screen,  Inc., 
64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  $2. 

'Business  Screen,  The  Business  Screen  Magazines, 
I  Inc.,  157  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  $2. 


you.  If  you  can’t  find  a  copy  in  your  h 
brary,  check  Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  in  which 
it  was  first  printed  in  Vol.  22,  February,  1944, 

pp.  20-1. 

"FM  for  Education,”  Education  for  Victory, 
May  20,  1944,  pp.  3-4. 

FM  is  being  selected  by  education  as  the 
medium  through  which  future  radio  programs 
will  be  broadcasted.  A  good  deal  of  planning 
is  being  done  at  the  present  time.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  report  on  that  planning  and  covers 
conferences,  services,  procedures,  noncommer¬ 
cial  educational  FM  stations,  and  plans  for 
state-wide  utilization  of  FM. 

Business  Film  Library  Organized 

The  School  of  Business  and  Ciyic  Admin¬ 
istration,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
announced  the  formation  of  a  business  film  li¬ 
brary,  which  it  believes  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation. 

The  library  has  two  purposes:  one,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  commercial  and  industrial  personnel, 
veterans.  City  College  students,  and  other 
groups  with  the  newest  techniques  of  salesman¬ 
ship,  marketing,  retailing,  business  manage¬ 
ment,  and  other  operations;  the  other,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  business  films. 

Two  films  are  already  being  produced.  One 
is  a  retailing  picture,  illustrating  the  flow  of 
merchandise  from  receipt  to  individual  sale, 
stressing  organization,  display,  and  sales  tech¬ 
niques.  The  second  is  a  distributing  picture 
made  in  a  large  wholesale  establishment,  pic¬ 
turing  the  entire  marketing  process  from  arrival 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  commodities  on 
ships  and  trains,  to  their  eventual  sale  to  re¬ 
tail  establishments.  A  unique  feature  of  these 
two  films  will  be  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
color. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  educational  institutions 
will  follow  City  College’s  example. 

In  the  November  issue  the  procedures 
necessary  for  successful  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  will  be  discussed.  Beginning  with 
the  selection  of  tne  aid  itself,  a  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  will  be  made  of  the  steps  necessary  for  a 
correct  and  complete  utilization,  ending  with 
the  post-discussion  and  testing  program  to  be 
carried  on. 

- - 4i - 

A  SYNONYM  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  one  you 
can’t  spell. — Stokes 
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Shorthand  Crossword  Puzzle 

RUTH  H.  SMITH 

Maine  Township  High  School,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 

Fill  in  the  blanks  in  this  puzzle  with  the  shorthand  spelling  of  the  words  defined, 
one  shorthand  character  in  each  space.  Example:  The  word  advertisement  would 
be  defined  as  “a  public  announcement”  and  spelled  (with  shorthand  characters) 
A-V-T-M.  All  the  words  used  are  among  the  1,000  most-used  words  or  their 
plurals.  Key  is  on  page  104. 
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^  Horizontal 

left  understand  the  value  of. 

I  5.  Nations. 

7.  That  of  which  anything  may  be  constructed. 

11.  To  hold  back  for  a  time. 

12.  To  encounter. 

14.  Have  confidence  in. 


16.  Notes  referring  to  some  other  book  or  passage. 

17.  Motives. 

19.  Positions  or  conditions. 

21.  Especially. 

22.  A  written  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  a  person  at  a  specified  time. 

24.  Seven  days  (plural). 
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26.  To  request. 

28.  Part  of  the  body. 

30.  Pronoun. 

32.  Approbation. 

34.  Qwnce. 

35.  Drawings. 

38.  An  adjustment  of  affairs. 

40.  Young  men. 

43.  Divisions  of  the  year. 

46.  Municipalities. 

50.  Attractive. 

52.  To  look  forward  to. 

54.  Rearrangement. 

56.  Lid. 

57.  A  social  gathering. 

58..  To  feel  of. 

60.  To  point  out  a  way. 

62.  To  supply. 

65.  Gets  knowledge. 

68.  Without  any  doubt. 

71.  Particularly. 

74.  A  thought. 

75.  Opposite  of  worse. 

76.  Aim. 

78.  The  whole  sum. 

79.  Rhythmic  combination  of  tones. 

80.  To  transmit. 

81.  G)nformity. 

Vertical 

1.  A  person’s  name,  street,  city,  and  state 
(plural). 

2.  Gives  pleasure  to. 

3.  Drops  of  water  falling  from  the  clouds. 

4.  That  which  is  shipped. 

5.  A  division  of  a  state. 

6.  Depot. 

7.  Be  compelled. 

8.  Exchange. 

9.  A  voluntary  exertion  of  power. 

10.  Gets. 

13.  The  day  preceding  today. 

15.  Not  long  ago. 


Timetable  of  Tomorrow 


Distances  in  the  air  age  are  better  measured  in  hours 
rather  than  in  miles.  Here  is  an  opproximate  schedule 
of  the  "trans-world"  airline  of  tomorrow,  as  TWA  pro¬ 
poses  to  fly  it  using  Lockheed  Constellations  in  express 
service  at  average  speeds  of  300  miles  per  hour. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

CAUFORNIA 

LONDON  » 

11%  Hrs. 

14Vk  Hrs. 

20%  Hrs. 

PARIS 

12%  " 

15  " 

21%  " 

BERUN 

14%  " 

17 

.23%  " 

ATHENS 

17  " 

19%  " 

25%  " 

CAIRO 

19%  " 

21%  " 

28  " 

BAGDAD 

22  " 

24%  " 

30%  " 

CALCUHA 

32  " 

34%  " 

32  " 

SHANGHAI 

32%  " 

29%  " 

23%  " 

TOKYO 

28%  " 

26%  " 

20  " 

18.  At  a  future  time  not  long  distant.  | 

20.  Journey.  * 

21.  Places  (verb).  \ 

23.  Placed  under  necessity. 

25.  A  pair. 

26.  Talk. 

27.  Vehicles. 

28.  P'ace  of  abode. 

29.  To  select  for  military  service. 

30.  And  so  forth  (abbreviated). 

31.  Man’s  title. 

32.  Somewhere  near. 

33.  Call  on. 

36.  A  school  of  higher  learning. 

37.  At  a  time  not  precisely  stated. 

39.  A  row. 

41.  Opposite  of  late.’ 

42.  Visitors.  ' 

43.  More  than  one  or  two. 

44.  Disconnect. 

45.  With  the  exception  of. 

46.  Knowledge  derived  from  one’s 'own  action. 

47.  To  lay  hold  of  (past  participle). 

48.  Wearing  apparel. 

49.  Approach. 

51.  Toil. 

53.  Ceases  from  motion. 

55.  Of  that  kind. 

59.  To  demand. 

60.  An  earnest  wish. 

61.  To  a  great  extent. 

62.  To  dread. 

63.  Pronoun. 

64.  Comes  back. 

66.  Systematic  development  and  cultivation  of  It 
mind. 

67.  The  one  following. 

69.  Accepts  as  true.  ^ 

70.  Belief  not  backed  by  facts. 

72.  Road  between  sidewalks. 

73.  On. 

75.  Grow  to  be. 

77.  Remit.  i  |  ■ 

Postwar  Promises  j  i 

A  $1,750  metal-plastic  skycar  that  will  folds  | 
wings  upon  landing,  then  drive  away  like  an  auk.| 
will  be  offered  to  Americans  within  a  year  aft  ^ 
the  war.  Brainchild  of  William  B.  Stout,  oncot  ^ 
the  nation’s  foremost  inventors,  the  machine  i 
already  in  advanced  stages  of  development,  i»i 
be  built  by  Consolidated  Vultee.  Propelled  in  tkj  j 
rear,  the  skycar  will  make  110  miles  an  hour,  jsi  ^ 
20  miles  on  a  gallon  in  the  air;  will  do  50  mftil  ^ 
an  hour,  get  25  miles  a  gallon  on  land.  ^ 

Stout  has  also  perfected  a  fold-down  table  wi  ^ 
built-in  dishes;  the  table  will  flip  back  into  tii^  ^ 
wall  when  you’re  through  eating,  then  soap  aai  ^ 
water  inside  the  wall  will  do  the  rest,  with  tk  ^ 
garbage  tumbling  into  an  incinerator. 

A  sleeping  machine  will  supply  conditions  »  ^ 
der  which  three  hours  of  sleep  would  be  as  ^ 
habilitating  as  eight. — Advertising  and  Selling  ^ 
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Veterans  Education  Program 


Title  II  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  (Public 
Law  346),  providing  for  education  for  vet¬ 
erans,  is  being  administered  by  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  as  provided  by  law,  and  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  only.  General  Hines,  Veter- 
:  ans  Administration  boss,  turned  the  job  over  to  H. 

I  V.  Stirling,  a  career  employee,  who  for  many 
years  has  carried  the  title  of  director  of  national 
rehabilitation.  Last  month  General  Hines 
changed  Mr.  Stirling’s  title  to  director  of  re¬ 
habilitation  and  education  and  gave  him  the  big¬ 
gest  job  which  ever  confronted  any  educator  in 
American  history. 

Veterans  Administration’s  own  statisticians  es¬ 
timate  that  about  one  million  men  and  women 
I  will  take  advantage  of  these  benefits.  More  than 
I  three  billion  dollars  of  Federal  funds  could  be- 
I  come  available  for  educational  purposes  under 
:  this  program.  No  Federal  education  program 
I  of  such  scope  and  import  has  ever  come  out  of 
Washington,  it  is  generally  agreed. 

This  program  may  shake  higher  and  secondary 
education  to  their  foundations,  as  suggested  by 
Francis  J.  Brown,  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 
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When  the  Man  of  Arms  Returns  to  School 

Among  the  most  cogent  analyses  of  how  the 
returning  veteran  will  affect  the  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  one  in  Bulletin  No.  67  of  the 
Higher  Education  and  National  Defense  series. 
The  full  text  was  written  by  Francis  J.  Brown, 
American  Council  on  Education.  Here  is  a  digest: 

"Time  will  be  an  important  factor  to  the  re¬ 
turning  veterans.  They  will  be  critical  of  leis¬ 
urely  prewar  college  life.  They  will  feel  the  urge 
to  finish  their  training  in  the  least  possible  time. 
Acceleration  will,  in  all  probability,  be  forced 
upon  institutions  by  this  new  time  sense  of  its 
students. 

"Almost  without  exception  their  military  ex¬ 
perience  will  have  made  veterans  precociously 
mature.  Much  of  what  they  find  in  college  will 
seem  juvenile.  They  will  be  critical  of  subjects 
required  and  methods  used  in  instruction,  for 
diey  will  have  bad  an  experience  of  realistic 
▼alues  against  which  they  will  appraise  their 
work  in  the  institution.  They  will  seriously  ask 
the  question,  'Of  what  worth  is  this  to  me?’ 
(ieneralizations  wjil  not  ne  a  sufficient  answer.” 

All  that  has  been  said  of  veterans  is  true  of 
those  returning  to  schools  and  colleges  after 
civilian  employment  in  war  industries.  They,  too, 
will  have  a  greater  sense  of  the  value  of  time 
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and  be  more  mature.  Many  will  have  a  false 
sense  of  their  own  knowledge  and  ability  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  wages  they  have  received 
for  low  skills. 

Their  readjustment  w'ill  be  more  difficult  than 
for  those  who  doff  uniforms  and  return  to  civilian 
life.  No  G.I.  bill  will  give  them  their  educa¬ 
tion  at  Government  expense  or  assure  them  of 
the  security  provided  by  this  act.  No  plan  has 
been  devised  on  a  national  basis  to  evaluate  their 
work  experience  in  terms  of  academic  credit. 

Resultant  Problems 

Higher  education  will  be  faced  with  many 
problems  with  which  it  has  never  before  grap¬ 
pled  on  such  a  large  scale.  It  will  seek  to  serve 
two — or  even  three — widely  divergent  groups: 
mature  veterans,  war  workers,  and  the  immature 
but  usual  clientele  coming  directly  from  high 
school. 

There  will  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
college  and  university  to  seek  to  be  "all  things 
to  all  prospective  students.”  This  will  be  un¬ 
fortunate  if  it  extends  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
institution  adequately  to  meet  their  needs.  Closely 
related  to  this  problem  is  the  extent  to  which 
colleges  and  universities  will  remain  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Many  persons  who  will  wish 
to  continue  their  training  and  education  will  not 
have  completed  high  school.  Of  those  who  have, 
many  will  want  trade  and  technical  education, 
frequently  considered  of  precollegiate  level.  Here 
will  he  a  "twilight  zone"  which  will  include  the 
largest  proportion  of  mature  postwar  students. 
Will  the  secondary  school  adapt  its  program 
to  meet  their  needs?  Will  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  including  junior  colleges,  reach  down  to 
serve  them?  Will  the  technical  institute  expand 
and  increase  in  number  as  is  now  contemplated 
in  Georgia  and  in  New  York  State? 

Even  greater  than  the  increase  in  full-time 
students  will  be  the  number  who  will  want  part- 
time  education  and  on-the-job  training.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  colleges  and  universities  have  hardly 
tapped  this  field  and  many  have  deliberately  ex¬ 
cluded  it.  Yet  this  field  will  be  almost  unlimited 
in  the  near  future. 

Short,  intensive  courses,  some  of  them  of  a  re¬ 
fresher  type,  will  undoubtedly  be  required.  They 
will  vary  in  length  from  a  few  weeks  to  perhaps 
two  years.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for 
students  to  enter  when  discharged  rather  than 
making  them  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  next 
quarter  or  semester. 
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A  Monthly  Certification  Program 
For  Bookkeeping  and  Transcription  Students 


What  the  Service  Is 

The  B.E.W.  Monthly  Awards  Service  was  de¬ 
signed  to  make  available  to  bookkeeping  and 
transcription  teachers  a  progressive  awards  program 
to  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  these  subjects  and,  by 
requiring  uniformly  high  standards  of  neatness  and 
accuracy,  to  improve  students’  working  habits  and 
achievements. 

Three  certificates  of  achievement — ^Junior,  Senior, 
and  Superior — comprise  the  complete  series  of 
awards:  in  bookkeeping — for  accurate  solutions  to 
progressively  difficult  problems;  in  transcription — for 
mailable  transcripts  produced  at  correspondingly 
higher  dictation  and  transcription  speeds.  Book¬ 
keeping  students  compete  also  for  a  special  certificate 
awarded  in  connection  with  an  annual  international 
bookkeeping  problem  contest  conducted  each  spring. 

All  papers  are  graded  by  an  impartial  board  of 
examiners  in  New  York  Gty,  thus  inspiring  the  best 
effort  of  your  students.  Failure  will  result  in  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  overcome  basic  weaknesses,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  class  will  more  readily  heed  your  instructions, 
recommendations,  and  criticisms  through  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  program. 

The  B.E.W.  awards  program  can  be  made  a  part 
of  your  regular  teaching  schedule,  or,  if  you  wish, 
it  may  be  introduced  as  an  extra-curricular  activity, 
allowing  extra  credit  for  each  achievement  certificate 
earned. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  have  been  consistent  users 
of  these  services,  and  the  award  of  thousands  of 
student  certificates  monthly  is  evidence  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  aroused.  This  activity  is  a  "must"  in  many 
teaching  programs.  Introduce  it  in  your  school  and 
you  will  be  surprised  and  elated  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  your  students  respond. 

How  to  Use  the  Service 

Bookkeeping 

This  year  the  B.E.W.  will  present  a  new  series 
of  bookkeeping  contest  problems.  There  will  be 
nine  contests,  one  in  each  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  from 
September  through  May. 

Each  month  the  B.E.W.  will  award  prizes  in  cash 
and  War  Savings  Stamps  to  students  who  submit  the 
b^t  bookkeeping  papers.  All  necessary  information 
regarding  the  contest  is  given  here,  and  the  solution 
of  each  problem  in  the  series  will  require  not  more 
than  one  or  two  class  periods. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  bookkeeping 
problem  on  the  next  page.  The  B.E.W.  hereby 
grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  problem  for 


free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you  wish  them 
to  have  individual  copies. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to  the 
Department  of  Awards,  the  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list  in  dupU- 
cate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  certificate  desired. 
This  fee  covers  in  part  of  the  cost  of  examination, 
printing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an 
attractive  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement 
to  each  student  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable 
standard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show  their 
certificates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and  prospective 
employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider  the 
best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  papers  you 
send  in.  These  will  be  considered  for  the  award 
of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  free 
of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each  class.) 
Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be  submitted  for 
certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as  follows: 
$3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  submitted  in 
each  division;  |2  second  prize;  and  prizes  of  30 
cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps  for  other  outstanding 
papers.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these  data  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s  name  in  full, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teacher’s  name 
in  full. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  property 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  Papers  not 
meeting  certification  standards  will  be  returned  with 
errors  indicated. 

9-  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Milton 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  November 
10,  1944.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for  prizes 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  of  that 
date.  Papers  postmarked  later  than  that  date  will  be 
accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize  winners  will  be 
announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  and  prizes 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  judges 
have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 

Transcription 

1.  Names  and  addresses  are  to  be  dictated  before 
the  letters  themselves  are  dictated  and  need  not  be 
read  at  any  set  speed.  To  eliminate  error  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  unusual  names,  the  names  and  addresses 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Dictate  at  the  indicated  speed  the  letters 
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designated  for  the  grade  of  certificate  your  students 
'  wish  to  earn  (80  for  the  Junior;  100  for  the  Senior). 

^  3.  No  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  help  from 

any  source  is  permitted  before  timing  of  transcript 
I  starts. 

.  4.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for  the  transcrip¬ 

tion  of  the  Junior  test  is  24  minutes;  for  the  Senior 
test,  27  minutes. 

5.  The  above  time  limit  includes  all  proof¬ 
reading  and  correction  of  errors  and  the  use  of 
the  dictionary,  which  is  permitted  during  transcrip- 

i  tion. 

6.  Each  transcript  must  contain  the  student's 
name,  complete  school  address,  and  teacher's  name. 
The  length  of  time  required  to  transcribe  all  letters 

■  should  appear  on  the  first  letter  only. 

7.  No  carbons  or  envelopes  are  required.  The 
shorthand  notes  are  not  to  be  sent. 

’  8.  An  entry  form  consisting  of  a  typewritten  list 

’  of  participants,  indicating  both  the  dictation  and 
‘  ,  transcription  speeds,  should  be  submitted  with  the 
'  I  transcripts. 

^  9.  To  arrive  at  the  transcription  speed,  divide 


the  number  of  minutes  required  for  the  transcription 
into  the  total  word  count  of  the  dictated  material. 
For  example:  a  Junior  test  of  240  words  transcribed 
in  10  minutes  gives  a  transcription  speed  of  24 
words  a  minute. 

10.  The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil’s  tran¬ 
scripts  for  each  one  of  the  three  certificates  is  10 
cents.  Remittance  in  full  must  accompany  each 
shipment  of  transcripts.  Ask  us  about  the  easy  way 
to  send  remittances  through  the  use  of  B.E.W. 
stamps. 

11.  Transcripts  are  judged  solely  on  a  mailable- 
letter  basis.  Errors  that  make  letters  unmailable 
include:  misspelling,  untidy  erasure,  uncorrected  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  serious  deviation  in  wording,  and 
poor  placement. 

12.  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded 
each  student  whose  transcripts  meet  an  acceptable 
standard.  Transcripts  not  considered  eligible  for 
certification  will  be  marked  and  returned. 

Send  all  transcripts  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to:  The 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  New  York. 
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The  October  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Cash  Prizes 

MILTON 

Bookkeeping  Short  Cuts 

One  of  the  purposes  of  bookkeeping  is  to 
furnish  the  proprietor  or  owner  of  a  business 
with  certain  fundamental  figures  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Fundamental  figures  are  key  figures — 
those  that  help  the  proprietor  to  unlock  the 
door  that  leads  to  success  in  business.  These 
figures  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  management 
of  his  business. 

Some  of  these  key  figures  are  income,  cost  of 
merchandise  sold,  gross  profit,  net  profit  or 
net  loss,  assets,  liabilities,  and  proprietorship 
(capital  or  net  worth). 

Formulas  can  be  used  to  find  key  figures 
in  bot^keeping.  A  formula  is  a  short-cut  rule 
or  recipe — an  easy  way  to  remember  how  to 
do  something.  Some  of  the  following  formu¬ 
las  are  to  be  used  in  solving  this  month’s 
bookkeeping  contest  problem. 

A  — L  =  P* 

(Assets  minus  liabilities  equals  proprietorship  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  period.) 


Closing  Date:  November  10,  1944 

BRI(3GS 

A  =  L  +  P* 

(Assets  equals  liabilities  plus  proprietorship  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  period.) 

pi  _  p2  =  NL 

(Proprietorship  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  period 
minus  proprietorship  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period 
equals  net  loss.) 

A  —  P2  =  L 

(Assets  minus  proprietorship  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
period  equals  liabilities.) 

pa  _  pi  =  NP 

(Proprietorship  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  minus 
proprietorship  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  period 
equals  net  profit.) 

S  — CMS  =  GP 

(Sales  minus  cost  of  merchandise  sold  equals  gross 
profit.) 

GP  —  E  =  NP 

(Gross  profit  minus  expenses  equals  net  profit.) 
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of  original  entry),  post,  and  prepare  a  trial  I 
balance.  Three  different  Certificates  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  will  be  awarded,  one  for  each  part  of  the 
problem.  And  there  will  be  cash  prizes  and 
War  Savings  Stamps  for  the  students  who 
submit  the  best  solutions. 

Letters  from  Teachers 

Although  this  is  my  first  year  of  teaching, 

1  have  already  found  these  problems  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  youngsters.  I  give  the 
students  class  time  each  month  for  them,  and 
they  seem  much  more  practical  than  class  exer¬ 
cises. — Mrs.  D.  D.  Darlatid,  fackson-Wilson 
High  School,  Jackson,  Wyoming. 

The  students  who  have  made  their  second 
attempt  to  win  a  Junior  Certificate  have  tried 
exceedingly  hard  to  attain  their  goal  this  month. 
To  my  thinking,  not  obtaining  their  first  cer¬ 
tificate  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  them.  This  failure  has  made  them  more  j 
accurate,  careful,  and  neat  in  complying  with  j 
the  steps  necessary  in  doing  journal  work.— 
Sister  M.  Margaret  James,  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  | 


Dictate  the  following  information  to  your  students,  or  have  the  forms  duplicated  or  written 

on  the  blackboard. 


Name  of  Business 

Income 

from 

Sales 

Cost  of 
Merchandise 
Sold 

Gross 

Profit 

Total 

Expenses 

Net  Profit 
or 

Loss 

Aircraft  Art  Company  . 

Betty  Brown  Confectionery  Co.  . . 

Crown  Creamery  Corp . 

Douglas  &  Downs  . 

Everlasting  Appliances,  Inc . 

Farmers’  Exchange . 

$12,042.16 

6,400.56 

20,932.04 

4,011.95 

10,928.16 

15,604.75 

$  6,343.04 
4,004.76 
16,411.12 
3,116.04 
7,001.01 
13,736.11 

.... 

$4,904.19 

1.924.11 
5,001.24 

504.34 

1,102.85 

3.614.12 

.  •••• 

Form  I 


Name  of  Business 

Assets 

Liabilities 

Proprietor¬ 
ship  at  end 
of  Period 

Proprietor¬ 
ship  at 
beginning 
of  Period 

Net  Profit 
or 

Net  Loss 

Grant  &  Sherman  . 

Hotel  Supply  Company  . 

Indian  Rubber  Products  . 

Johnson  &  Orson . 

Karalekas  &  Sons  . 

Leonard  Brothers . 

$10,795.50 

15,400.00 

9,864.05 

25,000.00 

$3,464.04 

4,404.60 

2,964.19 

1,898.50 

$  6,367.09 
12,690.90 

8,505.90 

21,604.80 

$  6,500.00 
6,441.03 
9,908.78 
6,000.00 
10,000.00  j 

18,500.00 

f  or/ll  2 


E  —  GP  =  NL 

(Expenses  minus  gross  profit  equals  net  loss.) 

MP  +  P  —  MP  =  CMS 

(Merchandise  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  period  plus  purchases  minus  merchandise  in¬ 
ventory  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  equals  cost  of 
merchandise  sold.) 

Directions  to  Student 
Assignment  A 

For  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 
Copy  and  complete  Form  1.  Use  pen  and 
ink  and  white  paper.  Fill  in  the  blank 
spaces  with  the  proper  figures.  Draw  a  circle 
around  net  loss  figures. 

Assignment  B 

For  a  Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement 
Copy  and  complete  both  Forms  1  and  2. 
Use  the  upper  half  of  your  paper  for  Form 
1  and  the  lower  half  for  Form  2. 

Next  Month 

*'The  Family  Market”  is  the  subject  for  next 
month’s  bookkeeping  contest  problem.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  called  upon  to  journalize  (one  book 
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The  October  Transcription  Tests 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Junior  Certificate 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starring  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  -second  dictation  units  of  20 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1 :  Mr.  John  Carter,  Trent  Build¬ 
ing,  Tampa  5,  Florida.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr. 
Fred  Smith,  Freeman  Street,  Jacksonville  2, 
Florida. 

(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  My  dear  Mr.  Carter:  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed  that  you  do  not  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  December  /  issue  of  our  mag¬ 
azine,  because  I  believe  that  issue  is  among 
che  best  for  realizing  a  high  /  percentage  of 
sales.  However,  if  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
get  your  plans  developed  in  time  to  use  /  that 
issue,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hold  space  in  the 
January  number. 

I  would  like  to  see  you  use  our  magazine 
(1)  monthly,  because  I  am  sure  it  can  be  made 
to  prove  most  profitable.  May  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  again  /  about  this  matter.^  Yours 
very  truly. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Sir:  Your  advertisement, 
which  we  enclose,  was  cut  from  one  of  the 
morning  /  papers.  The  cost  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  you  have  chosen  is  at  least 
175.  / 

To  publish  the  same  copy  in  our  paper  will 
cost  very  little  more,  and  you  will  reach  a 
group  of  readers  who  (2)  cannot  be  canvassed 
through  any  other  daily  paper.  We  are  not 
urging  you  to  stop  your  current  advertising,  / 
but  we  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  if  your 
copy  brings  returns  in  the  present  field  you 
should  not  neglect  the  /  business  to  be  obtained 
from  the  field  we  reach. 

We  look  forward  to  a  trial  use  of  our  paper. 
Cordially  yours,  ( 240  standard  words  including 
addresses.) 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Senior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  25 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  John  Stone,  Time  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston  3,  Massachusetts.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mr.  P.  D.  Thomas,  Hope  Street,  Buffalo  5, 
New  York.  Letter  No.  5:  Mr.  James  Hill, 
Maple  Park,  Brentwood,  California. 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Stone:  We  appre¬ 
ciate  and  value  your  patronage  of  the  classified 
columns  of  our  paper,  as  evidenced  by  /  your 
advertisement,  for  which  we  are  now  billing 
you. 

With  so  great  a  number  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  we  carry,  the  opening  of  sep¬ 
arate  /  charge  accounts  would  be  impracticable. 
On  some  classifications,  however,  a  temporary 
charge  is  made  and  that  courtesy  has  /  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  you. 

Please  assist  us  in  continuing  this  service 
by  paying  the  enclosed  bill  promptly.  Very 
truly  yours, 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  (1)  Thomas:  I 
have  been  looking  every  day  for  the  signed 
original  of  the  contract  which  I  left  with  you 
for  space  in  our  magazine.  I  /  feel  sure  you 
do  not  want  to  miss  the  December  issue,  for 
it  is  from  this  issue  that  a  great  deal  of  buy¬ 
ing  is  done. 

You  must  consider  /  that  this  issue  of  the 
publication  reaches  our  readers  about  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  and  it  is  during  the  last  few  days  of 
November  /  and  early  December  that  most 
buyers  try  to  estimate  the  big  rush  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Won't  you  send  this  contract  to  me  promptly, 
(2)  telling  me  whether  to  repeat  your  copy 
or  whether  you  will  use  new  copy?  Yours  very 
truly. 
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Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Sir:  One  feature  of  our 
magazine  /  that  makes  it  very  interesting  to  the 
advertiser  is  its  exceedingly  low  rate. 

A  page  in  black  and  white*^  costs  only  /  $550 
an  insertion.  Considering  its  circulation  and  its 
rate,  the  cost  for  each  thousand  readers  amounts 
to  only  /  $3.43.  Without  question,  our  maga¬ 
zine  has  the  lowest  rate  in  its  field. 

Because  of  the  low  cost  of  using  the  maga¬ 
zine  (3)  \  feel  sure  you  will  agree  that  using 
it  for  your  advertising  will  combine  results 
with  economy. 

The  December  issue  of  /  the  publication 
closes  September  10.  Don’t  you  want  to  place 
your  sales  message  before  the  real  buyers  of 
the  country.^  If  so,  drop  me  a  /  line  reserving 
space  in  this  issue  or  ask  me  to  write  and  tell 
you  more  about  the  publication.  Yours  truly, 
(400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 

Permissible  Variations  in  Transcription 

The  judges  will  not  impose  a  penalty  for 
the  omission  of  words  that  do  not  alter  the 
sense,  such  as  very,  I  believe,  simply,  in  the 
Junior  Test  or  and  value,  now,  exceedingly,  in 
the  Senior  Test. 

Minor  variations  in  wording  will  be  per¬ 
mitted;  for  example,  one  of  this  mornings 
papers,  instead  of  one  of  the  morning  papers, 
OS  I  am  sure  for  /  feel  sure. 

Any  dictionary  spelling  is  acceptable,  as  en¬ 
close  or  inclose.  But  canvased  instead  of  can¬ 
vassed  is  not  acceptable.  If  impracticable  is 
transcribed  as  impractical,  no  penalty  will  be 


**TripIe  ipace  it — I  want  him  to  read  between  the 
lines.” 
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imposed,  because  these  two  words  are  often 
confused  even  by  experienced  writers. 

Paragraphing  is  often  a  matter  of  choice. 
Do  not  penalize  for  reasonable  variations. 

Do  not  penalize  the  student  if  a  period  is 
used  in  place  of  the  question  mark  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  Letter  No.  2  in  the  Senior 
Test.  Usage  varies. 


M  O.  B.  E.  Activities 


Chapter  News 

Pupils  who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  for  one  of  the  monthly  tests  in  transcription 
or  bookkeeping  published  in  the  Business  Education  - 
World  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Order  of 
Business  Efficiency. 

News  of  O.B.E.  chapters  is  a  regular  feature  in 
this  magazine. 

O.B.E.  members  may  wear  the  official  members’ 
pin,  which  sells  for  60  cents. 

Chapter  141.  The  Commercial  Club,  of  Kramer 
High  School,  Columbus,  Nebraska,  of  which  Miss 
Clarice  Ernst  is  president,  received  its  charter  in 
May,  with  forty-four  club  members  eligible  for  the 
Order  of  Business  Efficiency.  E.  P.  Baruth,  Head  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  is  the  school  sponsor. 

Chapter  142.  Colfax  (Washington)  High  School 
has  fourteen  charter  members.  Teacher  sponsors 
are  Mrs.  Virginia  Lombard,  commercial;  Howard  C. 
Moses,  principal;  and  Miss  Mabel  Howard,  English. 
J.  W.  Short,  a  merchant,  and  Melvin  A.  Ensley, 
banker,  are  business  sponsors. 

Chapter  145.  Miss  Elsie  Jane  Roth  is  sponsor  for 
the  chapter  in  Parishville  (New  York)  Central  High 
School,  chartered  in  May. 

Chapter  144.  Eastchester  High  School,  Tuckahoc, 
New  York,  has  ten  charter  members  with  Albert 
Des  Jardins,  Head  of  the  Business  Department,  as 
their  teacher  sponsor. 


Alumni  Chapter  Organized 

Because  accounting  cannot  be  offered  this  year  at 
the  Saint  Joseph  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
the  members  of  O.B.E.  Chapter  121,  of  which 
Sister  Marie  Benitia  is  sponsor,  are  planning  to 
work  as  an  alumni  group.  All  the  members  of  this 
chapter  qualified  for  the  Order  in  bookkeeping.  Six 
members  are  still  in  high  school,  a  few  have  entered 
college,  and  many  others  are  now  employed  in  offices. 

Miss  Rose  Anne  Dymak,  now  a  senior,  set  a  rec¬ 
ord  last  school  year  by  winning  three  prizes  in  the 
monthly  bookkeeping  contests  and  one  in  the  aimual 
contest.  The  school  won  honorable  mention  in  the 
national  contest,  also. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Prize  Winners  in  the  April  Bookkeeping  Contest 


The  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
or  War  Savings  Stamps  for  their  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest 
for  April.  Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

Junior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Theresa  Mondoux,  St.  Xavier’s  Academy,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Sister  M.  Othilda,  RS.M. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Norma  Beatty,  High  School,  Newton,  Iowa.  Lucille 
Nash. 

Senior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Mary  C.  Chancellor,  High  School,  Memphis,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Chelsea  E.  Brown. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Martha  Bors,  Canton  High  School,  Collinsville,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Charles  F.  Petitjean. 

Superior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Arlene  Davidson,  Moreland  Notre  Dame  High 
School,  Watsonville,  California.  Sister  Miriam 
Julie,  S.N.D. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Masayo  Yasui,  Canal  High  School,  Rivers,  Arizona. 
Della  M.  Taylor. 

Other  Outstanding  Papers 
Fifty  Cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps 
Alida  Bandstra,  High  School,  Ridgewood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mrs.  E.  Zimmerman;  Verna  Biltoft,  High  School, 
Superior,  Nebraska,  Harriet  C.  Swanson;  Colleen 


Blaser,  Kramer  High  School,  Columbus,  Nebraska, 

E.  P.  Baruth;  Virginia  Bloom,  High  School,  New¬ 
market,  New  Hampshire,  Martha  Lejebvre;  Frances 
Burnham,  High  School,  Yuba  City,  California, 
Ula  B.  Adams;  Madeleine  Campeau,  Holy  Angels 
Academy,  Saint  Jerome,  Quebec,  Canada,  Sister  Mary 
Monique-du-Rosaire,  5.S.A.;  June  Cavanaugh,  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer  School,  New  York  City,  Sister  Kath¬ 
leen,  O.P.;  Mary  K.  Corrigan,  St.  Mildred  High 
School,  Laurel,  Maryland,  Sister  M.  Constance, 
C.M.P.;  Ethel  M.  Cowdell,  High  School,  Munhall, 
Pennsylvania,  Ruth  Briggs;  Jane  Coyle,  Catholic  High 
School,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  Sister  Frances  Joanna; 
Helen  R.  Craven,  Senior  High  School,  High  Point, 
North  Carolina,  Sara  Anderson;  Jeannine  Cyr, 
Blessed  Sacrament  Academy,  East  Sherbrook,  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada,  Sister  Mary  David;  Marie  Driscoll, 
St.  Mary  Euphrasia  School,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Sister  Mary  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes;  Leona  Eb- 
besen.  High  School,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands,  Emma  B.  Smith;  Beatrice  Funkhouser, 
Shenandoah  Business  School,  Woodstock,  Virginia, 

F.  E.  Palmer;  Ruth  Gross,  High  School,  Souder- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  Mary  Reisler;  Shirley  Holmes, 
High  School,  Newton,  Iowa,  Lucille  Nash;  Ann  Jen¬ 
kins,  High  School,  Lewiston,  Illinois,  Gladys  E. 
Henderson;  Muriel  Leboeuf,  St.  Ann’s  School,  Web¬ 
ster,  Massachusetts  (no  teacher’s  name  on  paper) ; 
Vera  Meteling,  High  School,  Mayfield  Heights,  Ohio, 
Fern  Brindley;  Theresa  M.  Murphy,  Summerville 
High  School,  Tuolumne,  California,  Ruth  T upper; 
Sarah  Seitz,  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Etta  C.  Skene;  Velma  Shrader, 
High  School,  Loraine,  Illinois,  Leo  Osterman;  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Whitsitt,  Vocational  School,  Superior,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Kate  Bartley;  Norma  Yike,  St.  Dominic 
Commercial  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Sis¬ 
ter  M.  Eusebia. 


Prize  Winners  in  the  May  Bookkeeping  Contest 


The  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
or  War  Savings  Stamps  for  their  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  for  May.  Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

Junior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Dolores  Zuppan,  Alhambra  Union  High  School,  Mar¬ 
tinez,  California.  Theresa  Silva. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Marie  Ann  Scanlon,  Sacred  Heart  High  School, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Catherine 
Florence. 

Senior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Marie  Kramer,  St,  Joseph’s  Commercial  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Sister  Jeanne  Ursula. 


Second  Prize — $2 

Helen  Hackmann,  Grace  Institute,  New  York  City. 
Sister  Marie  Gertrude. 

Superior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

June  A.  Ratcliff,  South  High  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Mrs.  C.  H.  S.  McFayden. 

Second  Prize — 12 

Marion  Brown,  High  School,  Norway,  Maine.  Con¬ 
stance  H.  Stevens. 

Other  Outstanding  Papers 
Fifty  Cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps 
Betty  Jane  Clucas,  High  School,  Munhall,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ruth  Briggs;  Virginia  R,  Filoso,  Wilbur 
Wright  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Margaret  E. 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

C  Typewriter,  adding-machine,  Addresso- 
•  graph,  and  other  ribbons  can  be  rejuv¬ 
enated  with  a  new  "Ribboninker"  at  a  cost  of 
about  2  cents  a  ribbon,  the  manufacturers  say. 


The  operating  unit  is  simple.  It  applies  a 
uniform  coating  of  ink  to  the  ribbon  as  it  is 
drawn  through  an  ink-saturated  felt  pad.  The 
pad  is  kept  fully  inked  from  the  fountain 
mounted  on  the  top.  After  its  "bath,”  the 
ribbon  passes  through  pressure  rollers  and  is 
rewound  under  tension  on  the  empty  spool. 

Model  C  will  re-ink  ribbons  up  to  wide. 
Model  D  will  re-ink  ribbons  up  to  2"  wide. 
If  you  have  black,  blue,  purple,  brown,  or  red 
ribbons,  special  ink  pads  are  available  for  them. 


A.  A.  Bowie  October,  1944 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9 


Name 


Address 


The  Ribboninker  is  made  by  Display  Equip-  I 
ment  Company.  I 

^  A  new  illustrated  booklet,  'Four  Words 
^  That  Changed  the  World,  describes  the 
early  years  of  the  telegraph,  experiments  that  * 
were  made,  and  many  other  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  details.  Western  Union  I’elegraph 
Company  has  announced  that  copies  of  the  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  are  available  to  schools. 


n  A  new  all-wool  combination  chair  and 
*  stool,  automatically  adjustable  to  various 
heights,  has  been  announced  by  the  Theodor 
Kundtz  Company.  It  is  designed  for  both 
office  and  factory  use.  The  height  of  the  chair 
can  be  changed  rapidly,  according  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  simply  by  lifting  the  seat.  A  con¬ 
trol  latch,  released  with  the  foot,  lowers  the 
seat,  and  automatic  spring  action  makes  all 
adjustments  positive.  Two  sizes  of  the  new 
unit  are  available.  One  has  a  normal  seat 
height  of  21  inches  and  may  be  adjusted  u[ 
to  30  inches.  The  other  is  adjustable  fron. 
18  to  24  inches. 


O  Ace  Fastener  Corporation  has  introduced  i 
^  new  stapler  that  can  be  purchased  by  firms 
having  priority  ratings.  Steel  has  been  used 
where  durability  and  precision  are  required,  and 
less  critical  materials  wherever  possible,  but 
the  substitutions  do  not  detract  from  the 
smooth  easy  operation  of  the  new  stapler, 
which  takes  a  full  strip  of  210  No.  400  stand¬ 
ard  staples. 

Q  Visible  records  are  often  used  in  school 
^  offices  and  so  the  new  Victor  wood  sec¬ 
tional  visible-record  equipment  is  interesting. 
Constructed  for  hard  service,  the  Victor  is  ma^c 
as  sectional  equipment  and  is  fitted  with  easy- 
shifting  pockets,  which  may  be  removed  and  i 
re-inserted  at  any  point  desired.  The  device 
measures  19  by  11  by  41/^  inches,  fits  stand¬ 
ard-depth  office  safes,  and  is  finished  in  olive 
green  with  slide  body  of  natural  wood  finish. 

❖  ♦  ♦ 

I 

It  was  good  news  to  read  that  the  Automatic  , 
Pencil  Sharpener  Company  announces  that  cut-  | 
ters  and  replacements  for  their  machines  are  1 
now  available.  While  new  machines  are  not 
likely  to  be  produced  until  after  the  war,  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  cutters  will  mean  improved  j 
service  from  present  machines. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Miss  Margaret 
A.  Hickey,  founder 
and  principal  of  Miss 
Hickey’s  Training 
School  for  Secretaries, 

St.  Louis,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of 
j  Business  and  Profes- 
\  sional  Women’s  Clubs. 

Miss  Hickey  is  a 
member  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  bar  and  of  many 
important  civic  and 
national  organizations.  She  served  for  two  years 
on  the  board  of  representatives  of  the  American 
Council  of  Guidance  and  Personnel  Associations 
;  and  has  been  both  education  chairman  and  hrst 
j  vice-president  of  the  federation  she  now  heads. 
Two  years  ago,  Miss  Hickey  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Women’s  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  is  to  assist  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  in  the  effective  mobilization 
,  and  utilization  of  America’s  womanpower  for  the 
war  effort. 

George  M.  Cohen  has  been  appointed  train¬ 
ing  administrator  of  the  Civilian  Training  Sec¬ 
tion,  Civilian  Personnel  Branch  of  the  Storage 
and  Issue  Agency,  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Of¬ 
ficer,  Army  Service  Forces,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  an  experienced  training  officer. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  training  program  in  the  Philadelphia 
j  Signal  Corps  Depot.  He  is  author  of  a  text  on 
military  correspondence. 

I 

1  Charles  Jensen,  formerly  head  of  the  Com- 
’  mercial  Department  of  the  Chester  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  High  School,  is  now  assistant  to  the 
1  director  of  industrial  relations  of  the  Ranger 
;  Aircraft  Engine  Division  of  Fairchild  Engine 
and  Airplane  Corp.,  Farmingdale,  New  York. 

Miss  Daisy  E.  Cobb,  who  has  been  a  gradu¬ 
ate  assistant  in  the  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Woman’s  College  of  the  University 
^  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  has  been  ap- 
>  '  pointed  an  instructor  of  typewriting  in  Georgia 
e  State  College  for  Women,  Milledgeville. 

)t  I  Miss  Cobb  received  her  bachelor’s  degree  at 
i-  Alabama  College  and  is  completing  work  for 
(J  ber  master’s  degree  at  Woman’s  College.  Her 
borne  is  in  Livingston,  Alabama. 


Carroli.  a.  Nolan  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education  from  New  York  University 
in  October,  1944.  The  title  of  his  disserta¬ 
tion  is  "Distributive  Education  in  Variety  Stores: 
Syllabi  for  Initial  Employees  in  Chain  Variety 
Stores  Based  on  an  Analysis  of  Duties.” 

Dr.  Nolan  is  the  newly  appointed  state  di¬ 
rector  of  business  education  for  Delaware.  He 
has  been  head  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  at  the  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut, 
New  Britain. 

Mrs.  Madeline  Strony,  formerly  principal 
of  the  Newark  (New  Jersey)  branch  of  the 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries,  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  accept  the  position  of  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Packard  School,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Strony  is  a  graduate  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

Miss  Mabel  Ellis  has  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  faculty  of  Meredith  College,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Estelle  L.  Popham 
heads  the  Department  of  Business  at  Meredith. 

Miss  Ellis  formerly  taught  at  the  Packard 
School  and  Scudder  School,  New  York  City. 
Last  winter  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval’  Training  School  at  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  which  was  closed  July  1  of  this 
year.  She  has  completed  the  course  require¬ 
ments  for  the  degree  of  Ed.D.  at  New  York 
University. 

Miss  Frances  Merrill,  shorthand  Instructor 
for  several  years  in  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  high 
schools  and  a  daughter  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Secretarial  Science  Department, 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  has  her  master’s  degree  from  New 
York  University. 

Miss  Merrill  has  taught  at  Boone  University, 
Wuchang,  China;  in  high  schools  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota;  and  in  the  summer  school  sessions 
of  Denver  and  Drake  Universities  and  Ball  State 
Teachers  College.  Two  of  her  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  B.E.W. 

Dr.  Laura  A.  Wurtzel  has  been  appointed 
director  of  business  teacher  training  and  secretar¬ 
ial  science  at  the  Delta  State  Teachers  College, 
Cleveland,  Mississippi,  with  the  title  of  assistant 
professor.  She  was  formerly  head  of  the  Depart- 
•  ment  of  Business  Education  at  Anderson  (In¬ 
diana)  College.  She  received  her  doctor’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1942. 
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Pen  Pals 
For  Your  Pupils 

R.  C.  MISHEK 

High  School,  Waseca,  Minnesota 

Thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls 
have  "pen  pals”  in  other  countries  and 
correspond  regularly.  Teachers  report  that 
when  a  student  receives  a  letter  from  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  another  country,  the  entire  class 
is  interested.  Many  students  have  exchanged 
small  presents,  such  as  handker.:hiefs,  mone^ 
and  pictures. 

When  teachers  ask,  "How  can  I  get  pen 
pals  for  my  pupils?”  the  answer  is,  "The  Stu¬ 
dent  Letter  Exchange,  Waseca,  Minnesota” — 
the  largest  bureau  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

This  activity  began  eight  years  ago  when 
students  in  our  economic  geography  class  de¬ 
cided  that  they  wanted  to  know  more  about 
the  people  and  the  life  in  the  countries  they 
were  studying.  I  obtained  names  of  students 
in  other  countries.  Other  schools  heard  about 
the  idea,  and  before  long  there  were  more  re¬ 
quests  than  the  exchange  could  fill.  More  than 
ten  thousand  schools  requested  names  last 
year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  almost  a  mil¬ 
lion  letters  have  crossed  the  oceans  in  the 
past  eight  years  as  a  result  of  the  bureau’s 
woric. 

Students  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty 
are  allowed  to  correspond  through  this  bureau, 
subject  to  certain  regulations — some  of  them 
imposed  by  foreign  governments  and  some 
by  necessity.  All  letters  exchanged  are  in 
English,  no  matter  what  language  is  spdcen 
in  the  country  of  origin.  Students  in  non- 
English-speaking  countries  usually  have  not 
learned  English  until  they  are  thirteen,  how¬ 
ever.  Therefore,  names  of  students  in  non- 
English-speaking  countries  should  not  be  re¬ 
quested  for  Americans  under  fourteen.  For 
the  ten-to-thirteen  group  we  have  instituted 
another  service  through  which  they  can  cor¬ 
respond  with  students  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

While  correspondence  with  Italian  stu¬ 
dents  was  still  possible,  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  controlled  it  by  requiring  that  we  fill 
out  forms,  which  they  sent  us,  showing  the 


name  and  address  of  each  American  student 
who  was  to  correspond  with  each  Italian  stu¬ 
dent.  No  Italian  boy  could  correspond  with 
an  American  girl,  and  vice  versa.  The  die 
tators  of  Europe  had  their  thumbs  on  all  th 
actions  of  the  youth  of  their  countries,  k . 
fact,  the  correspondence  bureaus  in  some 
countries  were  carried  on  by  the  governmenb 
American  students  and  teachers  are  often 
surprised  at  the  excellent  penmanship  and  the 
exactness  of  the  English  in  the  letters  from 
foreign  lands.  Foreign  students  many  times  can  ^ 
not  understand  American  expressions,  as  they 
say  that  the  words  are  not  in  their  diction¬ 
aries.  Our  students  soon  learn  that  they  can¬ 
not  use  slang  expressions  when  writing  unlesl 
they  explain  the  meaning.  I ; 

The  war  has  by  no  means  stopped  the  |  j 
pen-pal  plan.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  I 
countries  in  which  students  can  still  have  sto ! ' 
dent  correspondents:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
zil,  British  Guiana,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombo,  t 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  Nicaragm,  j 
Panama,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico,  San  Salvado, ' , 
Venezuela,  Virgin  Islands,  West  Indies,  anii'| 
some  parts  of  Africa.  y 

The  Student  Letter  Exchange,  Waseca,  Min-  . 
nesota,  can  supply  names  of  pen  pals  at  10  j 
cents  a  name  or  three  for  25  cents,  plusi  ^ 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  L 


V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  a  member  of  the  faculty  o 
of  the  Commerce  Department  of  Indiana  Stal'] 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  has  been  electd  || 
head  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  tm  ^ 
years. 

The  policy  of  this  institution  is  to  pass  tiK|° 
headship  around  among  the  faculty  of  the  (k ; 
partment  every  two  years.  The  faculty,  itsdlj 
has  the  authority  to  elect  its  own  head.  Thii'^ 
position  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  filld' 
very  ably  by  Miss  Helen  Woods. 

The  enrollment  in  this  department  has  ootf* 
been  adversely  affected  by  wartime  conditiooLi^ 
Mr.  Breidenbaugh  reports  that  forty-three  bua® 
ness  teachers  were  graduated  in  June  of  tbfl 
year.  I» 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  training  in  the  (l^jf| 
partment  are  members  of  the  Future  Teachen 
of  America  and  take  an  active  part  in  this 
organization.  An  extensive  program  for  evenii|i 
adult  education  is  planned  for  the  fall. 
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%  Sept.  13.  After  working  in 
1  factory  ten  weeks,  six  days 
le 1 1  week,  returned  to  school 
t  filled  with  vim  and  vitamins, 
g-i  Tired  after  one  week’s  teach- 
i-'ing.  Maybe  I’m  not  the  in- 
ia,  xUectual  type. 

^  Two  nice  things  about  a  factory:  (1)  'The 
inspector  shows  you  with  her  own  fair  hands 
what  she  wants  you  to  do.  Nobody  tells  you 
to  go  read  a  book  or  says,  "That’s  your  prob¬ 
lem."  (2)  A  suggestion  sheet  on  which  em- 
“■  ployees  write  their  ideas  for  improving  ef- 
^  fidency.  In  most  school  systems,  if  you  criti- 
'  ‘  die  anything,  you’re  told,  "If  you  don’t  like 
teaching,  why  don’t  you  do  something  else.^’’ 
Some  day  that  question’s  going  to  be  answered 
-but  good. 


Sept.  20th.  Everybody  the  same  as  usual, 
more  so,  but  some  of  us  have  new  ideas. 
Miss  Drenk  is  inventing  a  test  to  determine 
^  the  emotional  effect  of  unfamiliar  words  on 
^  the  slow-learning  child;  also  writing  a  mono- 
on  the  Goal-Gradient  Hypothesis  as 
^  Applied  to  Introverts. 

j  Sept.  30th.  Read  in  a  new  book  on  edu¬ 
cation,  "It  is  strange  that  relatively  few  teach- 
trs  understand  the  satisfaction  and  even  fun 
jjj,  t&be  found  in  keeping  vital  records.’’  How 
iotti^c'  Whenever  I  feel  the  yen  for  a  gay 
bui-t*tting,  I  sit  at  my  desk  and  make  a  new  set 
tfahtf  individual  profiles  for  my  pupils.  And 
phen  I  feel  positively  wicked,  1  just  let  my- 
5  go  and  do  their  life  histories  in  triplicate. 
dxD 

thi  Oct.  7th.  Miss  Morse  worked  in  a  defense 
null  hot  all  vacation  and  had  as  her  patient  fore- 
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woman  a  girl  she’d  flunked  a  few  years  ago. 
The  summer  probably  did  both  of  ’em  good. 

Oct.  11th.  Holiday  tomorrow.  Wish  they 
all  came  on  Friday  or  Monday.  Still,  as 
Aunt  Hattie  says,  "Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  loafing.’’ 

Oct.  14th.  Letter  from  Ellen  today.  Teach¬ 
ers  Club  in  Pa.  to  which  she  belongs  has 
hired  a  smart  lawyer  to  look  after  the  mem¬ 
bers’  interests.  Heaven  may  protect  the  work¬ 
ing  girl  but  it’s  just  as  well  to  have  a  tough 
guy  around  to  run  interference  for  Heaven. 

Oct.  28th.  Miss  Morgan,  who  is  what  Aunt 
Hattie  calls  a  "Stormy  Pretzel,’’  has  decided 
to  let  bad  enough  alone  and  stop  trying  to 
reform  education.  In  short,  she’ll  be  a  creature 
of  sweetness  and  light  instead  of  a  pistol¬ 
packing  mamma.  But  she’ll  miss  a  lot  of  fun, 
and  so  shall  we! 

Nov.  3d.  Pleasant  things  in  school:  the 
little  boy  who  sends  all  his  good  test  papers 
to  his  father  in  the  Navy;  the  following  orig¬ 
inal  poem  by  a  second-grader — 

"All  day  long  our  door 

Opens  and  closes 

For  people  to  go  out  and  in. 

The  door  has  a  swing 
And  the  people  have  none. 

It  is  easy  for  the  door 
To  open  and  close.’’ 

I  think  there’s  a  deep  philosophy  concealed 
in  those  lines  but  I  haven’t  figured  it  out  yet! 


Prize  Winners 

In  the  May  Bookkeeping  Contest 

(Continued  from  fmge  ) 

O’Neil;  Mrs.  Wilmadine  Garson,  Oklahoma  Schot)l 
of  Business,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Air.  Hawes;  Evelyn 
Johnson,  R.  A.  Long  High  School,  Longview,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Dora  E.  Butler;  Kathleen  Kellogg,  Edge- 
wood  High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Sister  Al. 
Alexius,  O.P.;  Patricia  Ann  McDermott,  High  School, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  Garland  L.  House;  Mary 
Miglis,  Parmentier  Secretarial  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Sister  M.  Regina;  Joyce  Milne,  High 
School,  Islip,  New  York,  Warren  Huber;  Therese 
Pelchat,  Cordeau  College,  Quebec,  Canada,  Mrs.  G. 
Cordeau;  Delmar  Shrewfelt,  Lownds  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  Alrj.  B. 
Makepeace. 
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Law  Everyone  Should  Know 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG  | 

YOU  should  know  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  cases.  A  series  of  questions  amjl 
cases  like  this  one  makes  excellent  diagnostic  material  for  commercial  law  classtsj  to 
Every  question  in  this  series  is  based  on  a  principle  of  law  that  might  conceivably  cooe 
within  the  everyday  experience  of  anyone.  The  series  offers  another  measure  of  the  prepan 
tion  of  the  individual  to  meet  his  responsibilities  in  his  business  and  social  life.  It  provides 
a  guide  for  the  teacher  by  indicating  the  background  knowledge  of  his  students  in  law  andii{ 
general  business,  and  the  students’  readiness  to  receive  instruction  in  the  subject.  | 

Each  question  can  be  answered  by  writing  YES  or  NO.  Teachers  are  given  permission  J 
duplicate  these  questions  for  class  use.  Correct  answers  are  shown  in  parentheses.  |  of  ( 

bus 


1.  If  a  person  commits  a  wrong  without  know¬ 
ing  it  is  a  wrong,  does  the  law  hold  him  re¬ 
sponsible?  (Yes) 

2.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  is 
considered  an  infant  at  law.  Is  a  minor  the  same 
as  an  infant?  (Yes) 

3.  A  boy  exchanged  a  camera  for  a  tennis  racket. 
Has  a  sale  taken  place?  (No) 

4.  Do  most  business  contracts  result  from  sim¬ 
ple,  unwritten  agreements?  (Yes) 

5.  Does  the  bank  that  certifies  a  check  assume 
absolute  liability  for  the  payment  of  the  check? 
(Yes) 

6.  Is  a  person  who  has  altered  a  business  paper 
with  intent  to  defraud  guilty  of  larceny?  (No) 

7.  Must  the  insurable  interest  in  life  insurance 
exist  at  the  time  that  the  policy  goes  into  effect? 
(Yes) 

8.  The  amount  on  the  face  of  a  check  was 
raised.  Is  this  considered  to  be  a  forgery?  (Yes) 

9.  Does  a  citizen  have  a  right  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  vote  for  him  at  an  annual  election?  (No) 

10.  Can  an  employer  buy  insurance  protection 
against  loss  due  to  dishonest  acts  of  his  employees? 
(Yes) 

11.  Davis  owed  Peck  $100  because  he  lost  a  bet 
on  a  prize  fight.  If  Davis  fails  to  pay  the  debt, 
can  he  be  sued  by  Peck?  (No) 

12.  Ross  sold  100  acres  of  land  to  Ditters.  If 
oil  is  discovered  on  the  land  a  short  time  after  the 
sale,  may  Ross  have  the  sale  set  aside  and  regain 
possession  of  the  land?  (No) 

13.  A  person  calls  for  bids  for  work  to  be  done. 
Must  he  give  the  work  to  the  contractor  submitting 
the  lowest  bid?  (No) 

14.  Mann  insured  the  life  of  an  employee.  He 
continued  to  pay  the  premiums  on  the  insurance 
even  after  the  worker  left  his  employ.  May  Mann 
collect  on  the  contract  when  the  worker  dies?  (Yes) 

15.  Is  a  dollar  bill  an  example  of  a  promissory 
note?  (Yes) 

16.  May  a  note  that  is  written  in  pencil  be 
transferred  to  a  third  party?  (Yes) 

17.  Goods  sold  on  the  installment  plan  were 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  May  the  seller  sue 
for  the  balance  due?  (Yes) 

18.  A  thief  pawned  articles  that  he  stole.  Must 


the  rightful  owner  pay  the  pawnbroker  the  ainomt  gui 
of  the  loan  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  tbj 
goods?  (No)  '  the 

19.  Is  a  lawyer  considered  to  be  an  agent  o|  Wa 
his  clients?  (Yes) 

20.  A  person  acted  as  agent  for  the  two  putb  to 
to  a  contract  with  their  knowledge.  Is  he  entitW  he 
to  receive  compensation  from  each?  (Yes) 

21.  A  golfer  looked  for  a  ball  that  had  falb  Is  t 

on  Graham’s  land.  Was  the  golfer  guilty  of  tW  (N( 
tort  of  trespass?  (Yes)  ,  ‘ 

22.  A  contract  was  made  and  dated  July  4,  t(|  Can 
be  performed  in  thirty  days.  Was  this  coobKt  if 
legal  and  enforceable?  (Yes) 

23.  May  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college  coUtet 
for  services  rendered  before  he  is  licensed  to  pne-  ch^f 
tice  medicine?  (No) 

24.  A  man  used  several  articles  that  had  Ixn  ' 

delivered  to  him  by  mistake.  Must  he  pay  for  tfaeni 
(Yes)  '  in  a 

25.  A  merchant  stated  that  his  prices  were  tin  ^ 

lowest  in  town.  May  a  customer  who  relied  on  bi  * 
statement  and  made  a  purchase  return  the  attid4  ^ 
and  get  his  money  back,  if  he  learns  later  thattii 
goods  were  selling  at  a  lower  price  elsewhere 
(No)  ' 

26.  A  dealer  agreed,  at  the  request  of  a  buye  ^ 

to  keep  overnight  an  article  that  he  had  sold  to  bin. 

If  the  article  is  stolen  or  is  destroyed  by  fire  bi 
fore  the  buyer  calls  for  it,  must  the  dealer  rt}^ 
it?  (No)  ^ 

27.  Does  the  title  to  goods  sold  on  the  insw 
ment  plan  pass  to  the  buyer  when  the  goods  , 
delivered  to  him?  (No) 

28.  May  a  pawn  ticket  be  sold,  giving  the  boyt  ^ 
the  right  to  redeem  the  article  pledged?  (Yes)  ,  ^ 

29.  An  employee  of  a  common  carrier  deliver^ 

goods  to  the  wrong  person.  If  the  goods  coii)  for  1 
not  be  recovered,  must  the  carrier  pay  for  djc4  5 
(Yes)  pcr5(] 

30.  A  bank  paid  a  check  after  being  ordo'  it 

by  the  depositor  to  stop  payment  on  it.  Is  the  5 

liable  to  the  depositor  for  the  amount  paid  on  pap^, 
(Yes)  5 

31.  May  indorsements  be  made  with  a  ruM  Is  he 
stamp?  (Yes) 
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32.  May  a  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
be  an  agent?  (Yes) 

33.  May  an  agreement  resulting  in  the  creation 
of  an  agency  be  made  orally?  (Yes) 

34.  Does  the  death  or  insanity  of  one  of  the 
partners  automatically  dissolve  a  contract?  (Yes) 

35.  Are  growing  trees  considered  to  be  a  part  of 
ftdtj?  (Yes) 

36.  Does  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  transfer  title 
to  the  property?  (No) 

37.  Is  a  person  against  whom  a  charge  is  brought 
called  the  plaintiff?  (No) 

38.  After  shipping  goods  to  a  buyer,  an  unpaid 
seller  learned  that  the  buyer  was  insolvent.  May  he 

^  notify  a  common  carrier  transporting  the  goods  not 
to  deliver  them?  (Yes) 

39.  Is  the  Federal  Constitution  the  highest  law 
of  each  state?  (Yes) 

40.  Flint  circulated  false  reports  about  Baker’s 
’  business  dealings,  injuring  his  reputation.  Was  Flint 

■{  guilty  of  the  tort  of  libel?  (No) 

41.  Cabot  accidentally  pushed  a  flower  pot  off 
'  the  ledge  of  his  window,  thus  injuring  a  passerby. 

4  Was  he  guilty  of  negligence?  (Yes) 

1  42.  A  witness  was  ordered  to  appear  in  court 

iti  to  testify  at  a  trial.  He  refused  to  do  so.  Can 

ltd  he  be  held  in  contempt  of  court?  (Yes) 

43.  A  minor  made  a  contract  with  an  adult. 

U  Is  the  contract  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  adult? 

U  (No) 

I  44.  Stuart,  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  married. 
Can  he  be  sued  for  necessaries  supplied  his  wife, 
Bcj  if  he  refuses  to  pay  for  them?  (Yes) 

45.  A  minor  made  false  statements  in  writing 
led  about  a  merchant.  The  statements  injured  the  mer- 
Of.  dunt’s  reputation.  Can  the  minor  be  held  for 
money  damages?  (Yes) 

ujj  46.  Does  the  acceptance  by  a  customer  of  the 
^  prices  quoted  in  a  newspaper  advertisement  result 
I  in  a  contract?  (No) 

jjjj  47.  May  a  written  promise  to  donate  money  to 
ilu  a  charitable  institution  be  enforced?  (Yes) 

48.  A  man  presented  a  valuable  gift  to  a  friend. 
Later  he  had  a  change  of  heart  and  demanded  the 
return  of  the  gift,  claiming  lack  of  consideration. 
May  he  recover  the  gift?  (No) 

49.  One  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  promised  to 
pay  the  other  party  more  than  had  been  originally 
agreed  on  between  them  for  carrying  out  his  un¬ 
completed  contract.  Is  this  promise  enforceable? 
(No) 

50.  Clark  brought  suit  against  Darwin  for  breach 
of  contract.  Darwin  offered  Clark  $100  if  he  would 
withdraw  the  suit.  Does  an  enforceable  agreement 
result?  (Yes) 

51.  Elders  induced  Hellers  to  break  his  contract 
'1  of  employ  ment  with  Fowler.  If  Fowler  had  to  pay 
^  higher  wages  to  another  employee,  may  he  sue  Elders 
^  for  his  loss?  (Yes) 

52.  A  check  was  made  payable  to  a  fictitious 
person.  Mav  it  be  cashed  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  gisen  by  the  drawer?  (Yes) 

53.  A  check  was  made  out  on  a  piece  of  letter 
paper.  Will  the  bank  honor  it?  (Yes) 

54.  A  person  signed  an  assumed  name  to  a  note. 
■uM  Is  he  liable  on  the  note?  (Yes) 
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55.  The  holder  of  a  check  presented  it  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn  one  week 
after  he  had  received  it.  If  the  bank  had  failed 
the  day  before  the  check  was  presented,  must  the 
holder  bear  the  loss?  (Yes) 

56.  A  depositor  died  before  the  check  that  he 
had  issued  was  paid  by  the  bank.  May  the  bank 
pay  the  check  after  his  death?  (No) 

57.  May  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument 
indorse  the  instrument  by  printing  his  name  on  the 
back?  (Yes) 

58.  The  payee  of  a  note  indorsed  the  note  by 
writing  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  Is  this 
considered  to  be  a  blank  indorsement?  (Yes) 

59.  Hart  told  Kagan  that  he  would  carry  out 
the  terms  of  a  contract  that  Kagan  had  made  with 
Laird,  a  close  friend  of  Kagan’s,  if  Laird  did  not 
do  so.  Is  this  promise  binding?  (No) 

60.  Will  a  life  insurance  company  pay  interest 
on  a  dividend  if  it  is  left  with  the  company?  (Yes) 

61.  Must  the  insurable  interest  in  property  in¬ 
surance  exist  at  the  time  of  the  loss  in  order  that 
recovery  may  be  permitted?  (Yes) 

62.  Rand  assigned  his  right  under  contract  to 
Wise.  If  Wise  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
contract,  may  the  other  party  to  the  agreement  hold 
Rand  liable?  (Yes) 

63.  Must  a  merchant  give  a  receipt  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  bill?  (No) 

64.  Grant  owes  Jones  $100.  He  offered  him  $100 
in  dimes  in  payment  of  the  debt.  Must  Jones  ac¬ 
cept  the  dimes?  (Yes) 

65.  Lott  found  a  watch  which  he  sold  to  Egner, 
an  innocent  purchaser,  for  value.  If  the  true  owner 
of  the  watch  learns  that  it  is  in  Egner’s  possession, 
will  Egner  be  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  him?  (Yes) 

66.  Ryan,  an  innocent  purchaser  of  stolen  goods, 
acquired  the  articles  in  good  faith  and  at  full  value. 
If  the  true  owner  learns  that  the  articles  are  in 
Ryan’s  possession,  will  Ryan  have  to  return  the 
goods  to  him?  (Yes) 

67.  A  buyer,  trusting  to  the  judgment  of  the 

seller,  failed  to  examine  merchandise  that  he  had 
purchased.  If  he  learns  later  that  the  merchandise 
is  not  what  he  wanted,  may  he  return  the  articles? 
(No)  'j 

68.  A  man  promised  to  lend  his  car  to  a  friend. 
Later  he  changed  his  mind  and  refused  to  do  so. 
Can  he  be  held  liable  for  damages?  (No) 

69.  Is  a  person  who  enters  a  hotel  to  take  a  meal 
in  the  public  dining  room  considered  to  be  a  guest 
of  the  hotel?  (No) 

70.  May  a  hotelkeeper  demand  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  accommodations  offered  to  a  guest?  (Yes) 

71.  Does  a  fraudulent  statement  made  by  an  agent 
in  the  scope  of  his  authority  bind  his  principal? 
(Yes) 

72.  An  agent  signed  a  contract,  "Fred  Rose, 
Agent.”  Is  this  signature  sufficient  to  enable  the 
agent  to  escape  personal  liability?  (No) 

73.  Is  an  agent  who  makes  the  contracts  for 
an  imaginary  principal  liable  on  the  contract?  (Yes) 

74.  Are  traffic  violations  felonies?  (No) 

75.  May  a  partnership  be  formed  by  an  oral 
agreement?  (Yes) 
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76.  Must  a  partner  consult  other  partners  be¬ 
fore  acting  for  the  firm?  (No) 

77.  Is  each  partner  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  a 
partnership?  (Yes) 

78.  Is  each  partner  responsible  for  the  business 
acts  of  the  other  partners?  (Yes) 

79.  Does  a  corporation  result  when  two  or  more 
persons  engage  in  a  lawful  business  and  share  in  the 
profits?  (No) 

80.  A  tree  grows  on  the  boundary  line  between 
the  land  of  two  owners.  May  it  be  destroyed  by 
either  without  consent  of  the  other?  (No) 

81.  Does  the  owner  of  a  house  have  the  right 
to  saw  off  the  branches  of  trees  belonging  to  an¬ 
other  person,  if  the  branches  are  overhanging  on  the 
houseowner’s  land?  (Yes) 

82.  Is  an  oral  agreement  for  the  sale  of  real  es¬ 
tate  binding?  (No) 

83.  Does  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoining  a  stream 
that  is  not  navigable  have  the  title  to  the  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream?  (Yes) 

84.  Is  an  employer  ever  held  liable  for  injuries 
to  an  employee,  occurring  while  "on  the  job,”  if 
the  employee  contributed,  through  negligence,  to  his 
injuries?  (Yes) 

85.  A  pedestrian  was  injured  by  a  truck.  May 
the  employer  of  the  driver  be  held  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages?  (Yes) 

86.  Does  the  owner  of  land  own  "as  far  up  as 
the  sky”?  (No) 

87.  Is  a  note  that  promises  to  pay  money  or 
merchandise  at  the  option  of  the  maker  negotiable? 
(No) 

88.  Does  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  on  real 
estate  have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  property 
(Yes) 

89.  The  cashier  of  a  bank  absconded  with  $1,000 
of  the  bank’s  money.  Has  he  committed  the  crime 
of  robbery?  (No) 

90.  A  contract  entered  into  on  a  week  day  was 
to  be  performed  on  a  Sunday.  Was  the  contract  valid 
and  enforceable?  (No) 

91.  Does  a  contract  always  result  when  there 
is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  ? 
(No) 

92.  Hill  entered  into  an  agreement  on  a  Sunday 
to  be  performed  on  a  week  day.  Can  he  enforce  the 
agreement?  (Yes) 

93.  Does  the  finder  of  a  lost  article  have  the 
right  to  retain  possession  of  the  article  until  the  re¬ 
ward  that  has  been  offered  for  its  return  is  paid  to 
him?  (Yes) 

94.  A  minor,  who  made  a  contract  with  an  adult 
by  falsely  representing  himself  to  be  of  age,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  avoid  the  contract.  Did  he  have  a  right  to 
do  so?  (Yes) 

95.  Laird,  who  had  owed  Martin  $500  for  a  long 
time,  offered  to  give  him  $400  in  full  payment.  If 
Martin  accepts  the  offer,  may  he  later  sue  Laird  for 
the  $100  balance?  (Yes) 

96.  A  house  and  its  contents,  fully  insured,  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  May  the  insurance  company  void 
the  policy  if  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  the  insured?  (No) 

97.  Are  the  officers  of  a  corporation  chosen  by  the 
stockholders?  (No) 


98.  A  customer  found  a  purse  on  the  counte 
of  a  department  store.  Does  the  purse  belong  to 
the  customer  if  the  loser  cannot  be  found?  (No) 

99.  Does  the  fruit  that  falls  from  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  belonging  to  one  person  but  overhanging 
the  land  of  another,  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  the  fruit  falls?  (No) 

100.  A  note  was  made  payable  to  bearer.  Does 
the  omission  of  the  words,  "to  the  order  of,”  destroy 
the  negotiability  of  the  instrument?  (No) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Editor 


An  Analysis  oi  the  Work  of  the 
General  Clerical  Employee 

Thelma  Potter,  Ph.D.,  Contributions  to  Ed- 
ucation  No.  903,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
1944,  97  pages,  $1.85. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  in  current  literature  a 
statement  that  the  term  "clerical  worker”  needs  defi- 
'  oition,  .IS  it  is  now  a  "catchall"  expression.  Dr. 
Potter  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  about  the  duties  of  the  general  clerical 
worker  by  supplying  data  that  are  of  practical  use  in 
business  education. 

As  a  basis  for  her  study,  Dr.  Potter  used  the 
definition  of  "clerk,  general  duty,  etc."  from  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  classification 
1-05.01.  She  selected  the  offices  of  companies  repre¬ 
senting  five  typ>es  of  business  hiring  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  clerical  employees:  banking  and  brokerage, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  steam  railroads,  public 
service,  and  postal  service.  She  analyzed  the  work 
'  of  48  representative  employees,  contending  that  a 
arcful  analysis  of  their  work  would  be  of  more 
vilue  than  would  a  casual  study  of  the  duties  of 
thousands  of  clerks. 


Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  routine  clerical  work  upon  the  total  personality 
be  made  in  order  to  plan  for  compensatory  recrea¬ 
tional  activities;  that  time  and  motion  studies  of 
the  various  office  skills  be  undertaken  in  order 
to  develop  teaching  materials;  and  that  study  and 
experimentation  wdth  co-operative  work-experience 
enterprises  be  carried  forward  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  education  and  business. 


Methods  oi  Vocational  Guidance 

W'ith  Specific  Helps  for  the  Teacher  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Subjects,  Gertrude  Forrester,  Ed.  D.,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  Boston,  1944,  460  pages,  $3. 

Dr.  Forrester  sees  that  the  teacher  of  business  sub¬ 
jects  plays  a  triple  role — teacher  of  vocational  sub¬ 
jects,  teacher  of  cultural  subjects  (since  business 
skills  and  knowledges  are  a  part  of  the  culture  of 
the  race),  and  teacher-counselor.  She  points  out 
that  at  least  24,000  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
do  not  employ  vocational  counselors,  and  that  in  these 
schools  the  teacher  of  business  subjects  must  do  the 
counseling  for  pupils  planning  to  work  in  the 
business  world.  Dr.  Forrester  started  her  own  coun¬ 
seling  activities  while  teaching  seven  daily  classes 
in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 

Teachers  who  read  this  book  will  be  eager  to 
play  their  role  as  teacher-counselors  in  order  to  try 
the  fascinating  activities  suggested  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  practical  helps  offered. 

No  phase  of  the  counseling  program  is  neglected. 
Although  the  methods  are  applicable  to  any  field, 
all  applications  are  made  to  the  field  of  business 
education.  The  pictures  of  guidance  activities,  most 
of  them  from  Dr.  Forrester’s  home  school,  the 
high  school  at  West  Bend,  Wisconsin,  are  attractive. 

All  topics  are  presented  in  connection  with  their 
use  with  high  school  pupils.  The  chapter  dealing 
with  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  contains 
a  dramatic  sketch  for  classroom  use.  The  chapter 
on  motion  pictures  lists  not  only  the  sources  of 
visual  aids,  but  sf>ecific  names  of  films  and  sound 
slides. 


In  the  report,  complete  data  on  the  percentage 
of  time  spent  by  clerical  workers  on  various  types 
of  tasks  are  tabulated.  Typical  in-service  training 
programs  are  described. 

After  a  statement  of  each  of  the  twenty  stated 
kodings,  there  is  a  recommendation  applicable  to  the 
toining  of  clerical  workers.  For  example,  she  found 
^that  "over  85  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  beginning 
derical  employee  in  large  business  offices  involves 
ifie  skill  of  typewriting,  filing,  and  such  nonspecial- 
ad  clerical  work  as  classifying  and  sorting  or 
difcking  names  and  numbers  for  accuracy,  including 
idding-machine,  calculating,  and  other  miscellaneous 
iMchines.”  Dr.  Potter's  recommendation  is  that 
ifiese  subjects  furnish  the  core  of  the  general 
derical-training  course  in  secondary  schools  and  that 
information  as  to  promotional  patterns  in  clerical 
*ork  be  incorporated  into  general  clerical  courses. 
Jfineteen  other  recommendations  are  made. 
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A  significant  section  is  the  one  composed  of  four 
chapters  on  "grooming  business  pupils  for  jobs.” 
It  covers  all  steps  from  helping  the  pupil  to  inven¬ 
tory  his  assets  and  liabilities  to  the  follow-up  of 
all  former  pupils.  Community  co-operation  in  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  is  not  forgotten,  nor  is  the  future 
of  vocational  guidance  in  business  education. 

The  reader  of  this  book  cannot  help  but  get  a 
strong  impression  that  all  the  activities  suggested 
have  been  used  in  an  actual  high  school  and  that  the 
information  given  is  complete  and  currently  correct. 
Dr.  Forrester  has  had  contact  with  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  in  business  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
through  the  students  in  her  summer-session  courses  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  book  is  invaluable  to  the  teacher  of  business 
subjects,  who  cannot  escape  the  role  of  vocational 
counselor  and  who  is  always  ready  for  practical  aid 
in  improving  her  performance. 
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The  Organization.  Administration,  and 
Supervision  of  Business  Education 

Earl  P.  Strong,  Ed.  D.,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1944,  358  pages,  $2. 

Critics  of  business  education  point  to  the  need 
for  better  administration  and  supervision  of  this 
important  field — “the  largest  single  field  of  special 
training  in  this  country.”  A  book  in  which  the 
validity  of  the  need  is  established  and  definite  so¬ 
lutions  for  the  problems  are  proposed  can  be  used 
as  a  potent  weapon  in  any  campaign  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  business  education. 

Dr.  Strong’s  experience  qualifies  him  to  be  the 
author  of  this  important  book.  His  experience  in 
business  and  education  has  been  both  broad  and 
deep.  He  is  now  attached  to  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  book  is  significant. 
In  many  communities  the  administration  of  business 
education  is  in  the  hands  of  academically  trained 
administrators  who  think  of  it  as  limited  clerical 
training  and  do  not  grasp  the  complexity  of  the 
field  nor  its  needs.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  subjects  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  administrators  information  such  as  that  included 
in  this  book. 

Business  education  is  only  partially  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Only  seven  states  and 
twenty-three  cities  provide  full-time  supervisors  of 
business  education.  A  complete  analysis  of  the 
problem  is  timely. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  problems  of 
business  education,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  history.  Dr.  Strong  briefly  traces  this 
history  through  three  stages:  early  business  educa¬ 
tion,  business  college,  and  subsidized. 

Dr.  Strong  treats  business  education  in  its  broad 
aspects,  including  prevocational,  vocational,  personal- 
use,  and  social-economic  programs.  Recognition  is 
given  to  the  work  of  the  national  associations  of 
teachers  of  business  subjects. 

The  review  of  Federal  acts  affecting  business  edu 
cation  is  informative.  There  is  an  excellent  presen¬ 
tation,  also,  of  business  education  on  all  educational 
levels.  Typical  curriculums  are  reproduced  and  re¬ 
ports  from  various  school  surveys  are  quoted. 

Dr.  Strong  makes  a  unique  contribution  by  listing 
and  discussing  the  responsibilities  of  administration 
and  of  supervision  of  business  education  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  state  authorities, 
and  the  local  administrators  and  supervisors.  The 
proposals  are  definite  and  workable.  Among  other 
helpful  sections,  there  is  one  in  which  detailed  steps 
for  developing  a  business  curriculum  based  upon 
local  needs  are  described. 

By  demonstrating  the  importance  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  the  complexity  of  the  field,  and  the  need 
for  better  administration  and  supervision,  and  by 
giving  concrete  guidance  to  administrators  and  su¬ 
pervisors,  Dr.  Strong  has  brought  us  much  nearer 
to  our  goal  of  better  business  education.  Teachers 
should  see  that  their  administrators  have  opportunity 
to  read  this  b(M)k. 


Mobilizing  for  Abundance 

Robert  R.  Nathan,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,, 
New  York,  1944,  228  pages,  $2. 

This  book  was  written  by  a  soldier  convalescing 
from  injuries  received  during  his  training  period 
Although  only  in  his  middle  thirties,  Mr.  Nathan, 
an  economist,  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Mr.  Nathan  believes  that  the  democratic  system  of 
free  enterprise  is  the  best  in  the  world  but  that  it 
will  continue  to  exist  only  if  it  works  well.  He 
makes  several  proposals  that  he  believes  will  result 
in  full  employment  and  consequent  abundance  for 
all.  His  ideas  deserve  thoughtful  consideration, 
as  they  assume  the  continuance  of  our  present 
democratic  system  in  contrast  to  other  proposab 
based  upon  radical  changes  in  our  basic  economy. 

He  reminds  us  that  the  war  has  shown  that  wf 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  abundantly  and  state 
that  the  standard  of  living  for  ail  citizens  can  be 
raised  so  as  to  consume  all  the  products  of  full 
employment  in  peacetime.  He  proposes  that  we 
consumers — protected  by  adequate  social  security 
programs— save  less  and  spend  more,  that  we  export 
more  than  we  import,  and  that  Government  spending 
be  used  as  necessary  to  insure  full  employment,  but 
only  as  the  last  resort.  He  makes  proposals  rela¬ 
tive  to  taxation,  social  security,  education  to  guide 
consumers  in  their  spending,  and  the  reduction  of 
private  savings. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  layman  who  is  think¬ 
ing  about  the  postwar  welfare  of  all  members  of  our 
national  community. 

Training  Medical  Secretaries 
In  Junior  Colleges 

Evangeline  Markwick,  Ph.D.,  Colby  Junior 
College,  New  London,  New  Hampshire,  88 
pages. 

This  condensation  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  is 
based  on  questionnaires  sent  to  junior  colleges  of¬ 
fering  medical  secretarial  training,  1  per  cent  of 
the  registered  physicians  in  the  country,  and  grad¬ 
uates  of  medical  secretarial  courses  in  junior  col¬ 
leges.  Dr.  Markwick  obtained,  tabulated,  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  a  great  amount  of  data  that  should  be  of  great 
value. 

The  author’s  recommendations,  backed  up  by  facts, 
figures,  and  opinions  obtained  in  the  survey,  art 
that  a  curriculum  for  medical  secretaries  be  set  up 
by  a  committee  from  the  junior  colleges  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  American  Medical  Association  for  re¬ 
vision  and  approval,  a  degree  or  title  to  be  granted 
candidates  after  successful  completion  of  such  a 
course. 

Colby  Junior  College  has  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  Training  Medical  Secretaries  in  Junior 
College  available  to  interested  persons. 

— - ♦ - 

A  MAN  WRAPPED  up  in  himself  makes  a  small 
parcel. — Selected 
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Actual  Business  Letters 

More  Service  Offers 

Mr.  Peter  Duncan 
200  Chamber  Street 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Duncan; 

Government  officials*®  say  that  the  outlook  fo. 
coal  and  oil  is  gloomier  now  than  during  any  previous 
winter  of  the  war,‘® 

A  fuel  conservation  program  is  in  full  swing. 
The  Government  urges  you  to  check  your  home 
now  so  that  you*®  can  have  it  condition^  for  zero 
temperatures  and  still  remain  comfortable  on  less 
fuel. 

Weather  Strips,*®  Rock  Wool  Insulation,  Storm 
Sash,  and  Calking  are  the  four  big  fuel  savers  that 
correct  every  major  heat*®®  loss.  They  bring  in¬ 
creased  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  fuel  savings  up  to 
forty  per  cent. 

We  are  in  a  position”"  to  install  all  four.  Why 
not  call  us  for  expert  counsel  on  winterizing  your 
home?  There  is  no  obligation.**®  Our  estimator 
will  gladly  give  you  a  free  estimate  of  cost  and 
explain  our  new  three-year  payment  terms  with**® 
only  a  small  down  payment  needed. 

The  enclosed  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope 
is  for  your  convenience  in  calling'*®  for  our  serv¬ 
ice. 

Yours  truly,  (186) 

i 

Mr.  Andrew  Duffy 

Seventh  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Mr.  Duffy: 

Some  time  ago*®  we  wrote  to  you  about  a  pro¬ 
posed  clip  sheet  that  we  were  planning  for  house 
organs.  The  service  is  intended  to*®  familiarize  em¬ 
ployees,  customers,  or  stockholders  with  current 
governmental  matters  that  are  extremely®®  important. 
Now  we  are  ready  with  your  first  issue  and  Volume 
1,  Number  I  is  enclosed.  TAX  NEWS  will  be 
sent*®  to  you  free  of  charge  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  us  a  credit  line. 

We  shall  want  to  know,  however,*®"  whether  you 
;  wish  this  service  regularly.  Because  we  shall  issue 
nuts  next  month  or  the  column,  "Your  Taxes,’’**® 
by  Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz  and  the  cartoon  by  Costello, 
please  let  us  know  if  mats  will  be  more  conven- 
lent**®  for  you.  The  return  request  card  enclosed 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  be  specific. 

Cordially  yours,  (159) 


Career  Women — Early  American 

By  FLORENCE  MAULE  UPDEGRAFF 
in  “Independent  Woman” 

IT  may  give  business  women  a  sort  of  special 
satisfaction  to  know  that  in  taking  part  in  the  com¬ 
mercial*®  life  of  their  time  they  are  following  a 
good  old  American  tradition.  So,  just  in  case  they 
may  have  missed  the*®  story  of  what  their  feminine 
ancestors  accomplished  back  in  the  years  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  beginnings,  a  bit*®  of  business  Americana 
may  not  be  out  of  order. 

Fortunately,  there  are  reliable  means  of""  recreat¬ 
ing  that  story  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  For 
yellowed  manuscripts  belonging  to  historical*®"  col¬ 
lections,  diaries  kept  by  people  who  lived  through 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  great  American**" 
experiment,  old  Town  Records,  and  newspapers  of 
the  period  yield  innumerable  illuminating**"  glimpses 
of  women  at  work.  We  read  of  them  "setting  up 
in  business,”  buying  and  selling,  suing  and  being 
sued,**"  managing  great  plantations,  administering 
real  estate,  "closing  out”  financial  interests — all  with 
a**"  casualness  that  speaks  for  itself  of  their  assured 
position  in  the  economic  world  of  their  own  day. 

"But*®"  wait  a  minute,”  some  astonished  reader 
may  object.  "Isn’t  all  this  a  contradiction  of  what 
we  have  been  led**®  to  accept  as  the  role  of  the  fair 
sex  of  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago?” 

In  general,  yes.  But  a  very**"  special  situation 
existed  in  early  America.  The  Colonists  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  staggering**®  task  of  building  a  new 
civilization  and  an  entire  economic  structure  right 
from  scratch.  They  couldn’t  afford**"  to  indulge 
in  any  such  nonsense  as  being  choosey  about 
which  sex  did  what.  Anything  anyone,  of^  either 
sex,  could  do  to  add  to  the  general  prosperity  was 
all  to  the  good.  So,  if  a  woman  needed**"  to  be 
self-supporting,  she  was  aided  and  abetted  in  es¬ 
tablishing  herself  in  the  means  toward  that  end. 

The**"  result  was  that  the  formative  years  in 
America,  lasting  briefly  beyond  the  Colonial  period,**® 
provided  a  time  of  unique  opportunity  for  women. 
And — if  the  records  are  to  be  trusted — they*""  cer¬ 
tainly  made  the  most  of  it. 

The  first  type  of  financial  venture  undertaken 
by  women  of  which  there  is  written***  record  is  that 
of  running  inns  and  taverns.  Seventeenth  century 
travelers  supplied  the  evidence  of***  that  fact  in  the 
diaries  they  kept.  They  were  free  in  their  de¬ 
scriptions  of  their  hostesses;  and,  from  the  fre¬ 
quency**"  of  such  mention,  it  would  seem  there 
must  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  women  in  this 
early  version  of  the  hotel**"  business. 

Since  tavern-keepers  were  not  uncommon  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  England,  that  eriterprise  had  tradition**"  be- 
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hind  it.  It  wasn’t  long,  however,  until  references 
to  other  ventures,  which  were  true  business**" 
pioneering,  began  to  crop  up  in  the  records.  ’These 
were  just  hints  of  what  women  were  doing,  and  un¬ 
til**®  1704  there  was  no  means  of  forming  anything 
like  a  complete  picture.  Then  the  first  newspaper 
was***  established  in  Boston.  Other  cities  quickly 
followed  suit.  Before  very  long,  what  the  good 
ladies  had  been  up  to**®  became  quite  evident. 
For  they  did  exactly  what  their  modern  descendants 
would  have  done  under  similar®*®  circumstances.  'They 
advertised.  And  that  self-instituted  publicity  revealed 
that  they  must  have  been  making  hay**"  at  a  great 
rate  during  the  years  of  obscurity — for  there  they 
were,  firmly  ensconced  in  a  remarkable  array**®  of 
going  businesses. 

Judging  by  the  prevalence  of  feminine  names 
in  the  advertising  of  shops  such**®  as  '"The  Sign 
of  the  Crown  and  Feather,”  '"The  Sign  of  the 
Deer  and  Glove,”  it  seemed  the  largest  number  of 
women  had**®  established  themselves  as  retail  mer¬ 
chants.  (Selling  was  just  as  good  a  line  then  as 
now,  apparently.)  And  don’t  for  a**®  moment  think 
they  had  all  restricted  themselves  to  what  is  now 
termed  "the  woman  trade.”  A  good  many  dealt 
in  stocks  oP®®  special  feminine  interest — drygoods, 
clothing,  household  goods,  and  foods,  it  is  true; 
but  others  had  ventured  far  afield.”® 

One  robust  lady  advertised  that  she  was  prepared 
to  supply  "all  who  might  enquire  with  all  sorts 
of*®  Ironmongery,  cutlery.  Lead  by  the  Hundred¬ 
weight.  nails,  and  all  sort  of  casks.”  Several  had 
invaded  the  sacred’*®  domain  of  the  apothecaries  and 
begged  to  notify  the  public  that  they  now  "dis- 
jjensed  all  such  things  as  are’*®  used  in  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Practice  of  Physick.”  Another  had  opened 
an  optical  shop  and  announced  she  sold  "the  finest**" 
Crystal  Spectacles,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Telescopes, 
and  Ox-eye  Glasses  for  taking  landskips.” 

A  somewhat**®  smaller  group  was  well  launched 
in  production.  Processing  food  stuffs  was  a  lucra¬ 
tive  line  in  those  days,  too,  it  would  seem,**®  for 
a  sizeable  number  had  gone  in  for  the  preparation 
of  various  commodities.  The  fact  that  she**®  man-’ 
ufactured  "incomparable  mustard  and  chocolate” 
was  heralded  by  one  fair  producer  in  an**®  elaborate, 
illustrated  advertisement  topped  with  a  coat  of 
arms  with  bottle  rampant.  There  was  another 
who*®®  enumerated  such  an  extensive  line  of  su¬ 
perior  preserves  and  pickles  that  it  might  well  have 
been  the**®  forerunner  of  the  famous  fifty-seven 
varieties.  A  third  wished  the  public  to  know 
that  she  distilled  "snake-root,**®  clovewater,  aniseed, 
orange  water,  and  many  other  sorts  of  spirits.” 

'There  was  still  another  class  of**®  advertisers 
made  up  of  women  known  then  as  "artifisers.” 
They  were,  in  fact,  our  first  women  manufactur¬ 
ers.**®  In  a  few  instances  the  products  were  such 
as  would  seem  to  have  grown  naturally  out  of  the 
household  tasks’®®®  of  the  day.  Soap  and  candles 
were  prominent  in  the  list.  A  multiplicity  of 
chandlers  offered  their  wares  in’"*®  the  press.  Among 
these  the  most  verbose  and  persistent  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Franklin,  a  sister-in-law  oP®*®  the  great 
Benjamin.  But  by  far  the  greatest  mass  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  of  a  thoroughly  unfeminine  nature.’®*® 
Seines  and  other  types  of  net,  rope,  and  rigginp; 
wagon,  cart,  and  chaise  bodies,  were  included  in 
their  number.  Mary’®*®  Jackson  of  Boston  announced 
that  the  was  setting  up  in  the  "brazierv  business” 
and  would  make  "’Tea-Kettles,  Brass  and”®®  G)pper 
Sauce-Pans,  .  .  .  Kettle-pots,  and  Fish-Kettles.”  Mrs. 
Proctor  of  Salem  advertised  the  manufacture  of  a”*® 
complete  line  of  tools; 


Later,  the  Proctor  Tool  Factory  got  into  history 
Its  enterprising  proprietress”*®  was  evidently  a  woman  1 
of  foresight;  for,  when  the  war  clouds  began  to  * 

gather,  she  must  have  converted”*®  her  plant  to  i 
wartime  basis  so  she  could  make  implements  of  f 

war  as  well  as  tools  of  peace.  One  JosqA  i  • 

Swain,"*®  appointed  to  "gather  warlike  stores,”  1^1 
the  Patriot  Committee  of  Safety  and  Supplies,  spe*b  * 
of  her  factory”®®  as  a  "Boon  to  the  Cause  of  Frw.  ^ 
dom”  and  enumerates  arms  and  equipment  he  was!  1 
able  to  procure  there.  I  ’ 

War”*®- worker  honors  were  shared  by  another  ' 
class  of  artisans;  namely,  the  blacksmiths.  Yes,  ’ 

strange  as  it  seems,  there  were  a”*®  few  women  \ 
practicing  the  art  of  Vulcan.  In  1754,  a  female  smith 
informed  the  public”*®  that  she  did  "horseshoeing 
and  all  sorts  of  Blacksmith’s  Work  with  Fidelitt  ^ 

and  Dispatch.”  If  she  was  still  in  business^  * 

during  the  Revolution,  she  could  hardly  have  prom-  * 
ised  dispatch  to  her  public.  The  needs  of  the  * 
Continental”®*’  Army  had  priority  with  all  blacksmiths,  , 
and  there  are  feminine  names  among  those  of  the 
smiths  whose  shops  served”*®  their  country.  j 

And  here  is  an  interesting  angle  on  all  that  j 
advertising.  Ten  of  the  newspapers  which  cii-‘  | 
ried”*®  it  were  run  by  women.  It  seems  a  strange  f 
anomaly  that,  in  a  time  when  there  was  no  pro-  , 
vision  for”*®  education  of  females  beyond  the  barest  ^ 
rudiments  of  the  four  R’s,  women  should  have  beet  , 
well  represented”*®  among  Colonial  printers.  'Diere  < 
were  eleven  of  them  and,  besides  editing  and  print-  J 
ing  the  newspapers’*®®  mentioned,  they  did  a  great  . 
deal  of  the  official  printing  for  the  various  Colonial  ( 
governments.  The  most’**®  important  job  of  the  j 
kind  was  done  by  another  sister-in-law  of  Ba  j 
jamin  Franklin’s.  She  printed  an’**®  edition  of 
the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  those  d^s  laws  , 
were  many.  'The  work  ran  to  340  pages.’****  j 
'The  "big  business”  of  the  period  also  had  its  [ 
women  representatives.  Two  glamorously  adven-  j 
turous’**®  pursuits  produced  practically  all  the 
Colonial  fortunes  in  the  upper  brackets:  merchant 
shipping  and’*®®  whaling.  And  women  are  on 
record  as  having  participated  in  both. 

'Then,  as  now,  great  mercantile  businesses’***  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Names 
of  such  hereditary  merchants  were  known  not** 
only  all  up  and  down  America  but  in  strange  lands 
beyond  the  seven  seas.  One  of  those  names  was  ® 
Perkins — and’*®®  one  who  added  to  its  glory  was  a  * 
woman.  When  the  Perkins  ships  and  fortunes  fd!  ^ 
to  her  upon  the  death  oP**®  her  husband,  she  took  ® 
his  place  in  the  counting  house  and  carried  on.  ° 
Some  of  her  correspondence  with  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chants’*®®  with  whom  she  traded  is  preserved  as  * 
witness  to  her  astuteness.  ’ 

'The  woman  whaler  who  left  a  record  behind*  | 
her  is  a  Mistress  Martha  Smith,  of  Long  Island. 
She,  too,  inherited  ships — in  this  instance  a  fleet 
of  whale’**®  boats.  She  is  not  credited  with  having  * 
gone  on  any  whaling  expeditions,  but  evidently  ^ 
she  did  all’**®  right  managing  her  boats.  A  record  |j 
of  the  circumstances  and  the  amount  of  her  "take|  ^ 
in  eyle”  (oil  to  us)  foP**®  1707,  from  January  to 
spring,  kept  in  her  own  neat  script,  may  still  be 
found  among  historical”®®  manuscripts.  It  contains 
one  item  that  should  cheer  the  hearts  of  sister 
business  women  when  time  for  the  nexP”®  install- 
ment  of  the  good  old  income  tax  comes  round. 

In  June  she  was  required  to  make  an  accounting 
of  her  earnings”*®  for  the  year  to  date  (even  is 
you  and  I)  and  to  pay  a  tithe  or  tax  amounting  ^ 
to  twenty  per  cent.  She  records”*®  that  what  she 
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paid  was  fifteen  pounds,  one  hundred  fifty-eight 
shilling. 

Reading  all  this,  the  girl  with  the  pay  check 
may*’**  inquire,  "But  where  do  I  come  in?  Weren’t 
there  any  women  who  had  jobs  in  those  days?” 

Yes,  there  were,  but  in  comparatively**^  limited 
numbers.  The  newspapers  did  carry  some  help-wanted 
ads,  and  we  find  references  in***"  diaries  to  this  or  that 
young  woman  "taking  employment.”  But  they 
were  not  the  significant  figures  of  the  times.***®  That 
was  the  great  heyday  or  the  independent  business 
woman.  The  epoch  of  the  pay  roll  was  yet  to  be¬ 
gin***®  and  to  become  part  of  the  epic  of  indus¬ 
try.  Tbe  story  of  the  women  who  had  a  share  in 
that  epic***®  is,  in  its  own  way,  just  as  thrilling 
IS  that  of  their  earlier  independent  sisters.  The 
conditions  which**®*  created  the  two  were  different 
and  each  was  the  product  of  her  time.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  women  was  the  same.***® 

Perhaps  the  spirit  that  animated  American  women 
from  the  very  first  predestined  them  to  be  in***® 

the  vanguard.  There  are  two  legends  regarding 
the  foundings  of  Plymouth  and  Boston  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  as***®  much.  It  is  said  that  in 
both  instances  it  was  a  "young  female”  who  was 
first  to  leap  from  the  boat  to  the  new  shore.***’  The 
girl  who  thus  made  history  at  Boston  lived  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  best-known  business  women  in 

early**®*  America.  Her  name  was  Anne  Pollard. 
She  ran  the  Horse  Shoe  Tavern  in  Boston  for  over 
fifty  years  and  made  it****  famous.  Her  portrait, 
painted  when  she  was  one  hundred  and  one  years 
old.  hangs  in  the  Boston  Museum.  It  shows 

her^  round-cheeked  and  pretty,  the  light  of  conquest 
still  in  her  eye. 

It  might  be  an  idea  for  business  women  to 

adopt***®  that  portrait  of  Anne  Pollard  as  a  picture 
of  one  of  their  patron  saints.  If  so,  there  should 
be  a  caption  placed****  beneath  it;  "She  was  First 
Ashore.”  (2086) 


Teletouch  Personalities 

From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer” 


lands  some  of  our  larger  cities  the  display  windows 

^  ^  of  department  stores  are  controlled  by  what  is 
^  j  bown  as  a**  Teletouch.  In  walking  by  the  dark- 
gj  ened  window  a  person  passes  in  front  of  an  electric- 
e  took  instantly*®  the  window  becomes  a  blaze 

;d  00.  of  light. 

1  mo  There  are  teletouch  personalities,  too.  Such  a  per- 
icd  IS  tonality  is**  a  radiating  center  of  good  will  and 
friendliness.  He  walks  into  a  room  dark  with 
hinif"!  gloom  and  it**  becomes  agleam  with  the 

IsUod  happiness. 

fleet  human  beings  are  always  making  invisible 

haviw  ?^*?****  ourselves.  We  go  forth  in  love,  in  hate, 
'idenflv  indifference,  in  warmth  or  coldness.  Without 

record  speaking  a  word,  people***  know  whether  we 

r  "tikei  dislike  them.  These  emotional  messages 

to  being  sent  out  from  ourselves  as***  from  a  great 
t  il  be  station.  Maeterlinck,  for  instance,  says: 

^(Mittins  thought  that  is  almost  beautiful  ...  a  thought 
F  sister'  you“*  speak  not,  but  that  you  cherish  within 
instili  moment  will  irradiate  you,  as  though 

d  ^  transparent***  vase.” 

ountini  ^^ketouch  personalities  keep  their  minds  tuned 
•ven  15  5“*k5ty  thou^ts.  If  they  are  salesmen,  they 

ountffll  “‘kiate  thoughts^  of  appreciation,  gratitude,  faith, 
hat  si*  sincerity.  .  .  .  They  know  that  if  a  sales¬ 

man's  mental  attitude**®  is  not  right,  the  words  he 
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speaks  are  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 
Fear  thoughts  in  the  salesman’s  mind  will  contra¬ 
dict***  the  greatest  sales  talk  ever  given. 

Choose  well  the  thoughts  you  think,  for  th^ 
make  you  what  you  are.  Success  depends  on  your*** 
quality  of  thought!  (264) 

Graded  Letters 

By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Four  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Sir: 

W e  have  a  recent  report  stating  that  you  are  * 
looking  for  a  young,  conscientious  housekeeper  to 
take*®  the  place  of  the  widow  who  has  been  doing 
your  housework  up  to  this  time  and  whom  you  are 
about  to  lose  this  Fall.*^ 

Luckily  we  know  a  woman  whose  experience 
answers  your  needs  exceedingly  well.  This  woman 
worked  a  /o«g*®  time  for  a  family  with  two  children. 
She  purchased  and  cooked  the  jood,  washed  the 
dishes  and  scrubbed  the  floors  and  walls,  and*®  also 
took  care  of  the  children.  One  afternoon,  as  she  was 
carrying  some  blankets  up  the  stairs  from  the  yard, 
she*®*  hurt  her  ankle  severely.  This  forced  her  to 
quit  her  job  and  wait  for  the  ankle  to  get  well.  I 
have  recently^**  had  word  from  her  that  her  ankle 
is  strong  enough  for  her  to  work  again,  but  that 
it  is  impossible  to  return^*^  to  her  former  employer, 
as  she  expected,  because  the  family  has  gone  to 
Bluff  City.  She  is**®  desirous  of  getting  another 
position  and  will  accept  yours  gladly.  I  have 
explained  what  her  duties  would  be.*** 

I  know  you  will  like  this  woman.  She  has 
strong  character,  is  conscientious,  and,  furthermore, 
is  particularly  friendly  with  children. 

Her  experience  is  fully  given  on  the  blank  we 
are  sending  you — the  questionnaire^  we  usually 
ask  women  to  fill  in  for  us.  After  examining  this 
blank,  inform  us  of  your  wishes?*^ 

Yours  truly,  (242) 

Dear  Gus: 

I  am  exceedingly  unhappy  about  the  way  your 
truck  upset  the  tool  bench  that  I  built  in  the 
garage*®  recently.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  put  the  truck  in  the  garage  at  all. 
and  therefore*®  the  expense  of  installing  another  tool 
bench  should  be  charged  to  you. 

Naturally  I  am  desirous  that*®  this  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  again.  Therefore,  suppose  you  choose  another 
garage  for  those  evenings  on  which  you  wish  to 
put*®  your  truck  up. 

I  shall  expect  your  check  soon. 

Yours  truly,  (86) 

Graded  Letters 

By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Five  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Lloyd: 

I  have  finally  fired  the  high  school  graduate^  I 
hired  to  help  us  with  our  correspondence  during 
the*®  rush  season.  I  was  authorized  to  keep  her,  but 
she  is  not  the  type  we  can  use.  She  created  con¬ 
siderable*^  confusion  by  coming  late  every  morning, 
in  s^ite  of  my  talks  with  her.  Her  typing  wzs 
excellent  and*®  her  letters  were  perfect.  She  is  in 
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some  ways  an  exceptional  girl,  but  she  could  not  be 
relied  upon  and  trusted**  to  follow  simple  directions. 
I  could  not  tell  her,  for  example,  to  check  the 
mailing  address  on  a  shipment*^  and  confidently 
assume  that  she  would  perform  the  task;  I  should 
probably  have  to  stop  whatever  I  was^*®  doing  to 
check  personally  to  see  that  she  did  it.  She  was 
also  easily  excited  and  she  cried  at**®  the  slightest 
provocation. 

If  you  know  of  someone  who  in  your  jud^ent 
looks  promising  and  who  might  be  suitable  for 
the  job,  please  arrange  to  have  her  get  in  touch  with 
me.  TTiere  are  many  excellent  opportunities  for**® 
promotion  for  the  proper  person.  The  salary  is 
$25  a  week,  with  a  promise  of  a*®®  considerable  in¬ 
crease  if  the  person  proves  satisfactory. 

Yours,  (212) 


Dear  Roy: 

Mr.  Brown  informs  me  that  you  will  probably 
receive  the  promotion  promised  you  for  having  made 
a*®  success  of  organizing  our  new  correspondence 
files  during  the  summer.  I  am  genuinely  pleased 
that  your*®  excellent  work  has  finally  been  recog¬ 
nized.  , 

The  file  girls  have  reduced  considerably  the  time 
required  to*®  find  correspondence.  Prior  to  your 
coming,  there  were  often  serious  delays  in  finding 
important  letters*®  and  the  girls  took  hours  to  run 
down  "rush"  letters. 

I  presume  your  family  is  all  excited  about  your 
promotion.***  Write  me  when  you  finally  hear  from 
the  chief. 

Yours,  (106) 

Dear  Sir; 

Due  to  an  oversight  by  a  new  person  in  our 
organization,  your  shipment  of  radio  tubes**  will  be 
delayed  a  while.  Since  our  regular  boy  decided  to 
join  the  Navy,  we  have  had  no  success  in  hiring 
a  satisfactory  person  to  take  his  place. 

I  shall  wire  you  when  the  radio  tubes  leave  our 
shipping  room.*® 

Yours  truly,  (62) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Six  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  B.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Rand: 

I  shall  be  unable  to  be  at  the  meeting  in  Flint 
on  Monday,  October  9,  as  I  had**  planned.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  spend  the  entire  months  of  October, 
November,  and  approximately  half  of*®  December  at 
our  plant  in  Oakland,  and  I  suggest,  therefore, 
that  you  hold  your  meeting  and  send  me  a  copy 
of  the*®  record  of  the  debates. 

At  the  meeting  please  endeavor  to  determine  how 
many  revised  catalogues  to  prinf*  and  how  much 
new  merchandise  should  be  bought,  but  defer  the 
matter  of  the  impending  repairs  to  our  machinery*®" 
until  I  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  review 
the  matter.  You  will  recall  that  we  had  hoped**® 
that  we  could  replace  this  old  machinery  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  we  had  to  revise  our  plans 
because**®  I  discovered  that  our  funds  were  altogether 
too  low  and  that  we  are  faced  with  a  deficit. 

I  think**®  attention  should  be  given  to  renting  the 
old  buildings  that  we  have  held  before  November  or 
December  if  we’*®  have  been  unable  to  put  them 


to  use.  If  we  are  unable  to  rent  them,  they  should 
be  sold.  As  the  buildings  have*®®  recently  been 
improved,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  renting 
them  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the**®  insurance  and 
taxes  and  leave  some  profit. 

Write  me  promptly  of  any  decisions  you  may 
reach. 

Respectfully  yours,  (240) 


Dear  Mr.  Plant: 

My  elderly  aunt  has  decided  to  paint,  repair,  and 
improve  the  empty  building  she  owns  on*®  Second 
Avenue  in  Flint  before  the  cold  sets  in  in  Novembtt 
or  Decern  bet.  Can  you  have  your  representative** 
or  agent  inspect  the  building  to  determine  how  mudi 
paint  will  be  necessary  and  approximately*  how 
much  my  aunt  will  have  to  spend  on  repairs  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  building? 

She  dislikes  details*®  and  has  consented  to  leave 
the  matter  entirely  with  me.  If  I  decide  that  youi 
figure  is  reasonable***  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  job. 

Cordially  yours,  (111) 


“Know  Your  Endorsers” 

Here’s  a  Way  You  Can  Help  the  Secret  Service’i 
Crime  Prevention  Campaign 

LONG  before  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  was  killed 
by  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  of  the  forests,  sheriffs 
and  policemen*®  had  been  risking  their  lives  to  catch 
criminals.  And  in  the  days  of  the  Old  West, 
when  a  sheriff’s  most  efficient*®  deputy  was  a  heavy 
forty-five,  the  sheriff  was  the  man  who  maintained 
the  peace  or  died  in  the  attempt.  To*®  those  fear¬ 
less  pioneers  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
for  they  not  only  brought  law  and  order  out  of" 
lawlessness  and  confusion,  but  they  also  made  h 
stick.  And  they  are  still  Roing  strong. 

But  the  sheriff  of  today*®  doesn’t  have  to  depend 
upon  his  six-shooter  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  days 
of  the  hitching  post,  the  Red  Dog**"  Saloon,  and 
the  stage-coach.  Where  expert  gun-fighting  used 
to  be  exjsected,  the  sheriff  now  must  be  an  expert** 
administrator,  executive,  investigator,  and  coordina¬ 
tor.  Coordination,  incidentally,**®  is  one  of  his  most 
important  functions,  because  progressive  law  enforc^ 
ment  depends  upon  the  collective**®  efforts  of  all  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  It  is  necessary  for  State, 
County,  Municipal,  and  Federal*®®  police  organizations 
to  work  together  if  they  are  to  maintain  a  solid 
front  against  all  types  oP*®  crime.  Your  local 
police.  State  police,  sheriffs,  and  the  many  Federal 
enforcement  agencies  are  cooperating**®  more  and 
more  closely  for  your  protection. 

The  United  States  Secret  Service,  a  branch  of  thr 
Treasury**®  Department,  has  had  very  tangible  proof 
of  that  cooperative  spirit.  Ever  since  Secretary* 
Morgenthau  gave  the  Secret  Service  the  "go-ahead" 
signal  in  its  Crime  Prevention  program,  your  polkt 
and*®®  peace  officers  throughout  the  48  States  havt 
given  the  Secret  Service  the  "come-ahead”  sign 
Their  great**®  willingness  to  help  is  what  has  licked 
the  counterfeiter  and  already  has  the  check  thief 
and  forger  on  the  run.**® 

For  instance,  the  Secret  Service  began  a  "Kriow 
Your  Money"  campaign  in  1937.**®  At  that  time 
people  were  losing  about  a  million  dollars  a  yen 
as  victims  of  passers  of  bogus  paper***  money.  The 
Secret  Service  decided  that  crooks,  like  magiciam 
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,  couldn’t  fool  people  who  knew  their  tricks,  and  that 
'  if*®®  John  Q.  Public  knew  how  to  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  good  money  and  bad  he  wouldn’t 
be  stuck  with  bad  money/”  If  the  counterfeiter 
found  that  his  crooked  business  was  dangerous  as  well 
as  unprofitable,  he  would  be*”  forced  out  of  that 
criminal  activity.  As  a  Federal  judge  in  Vermont 
said,  '"The  quickest  way  to**®  eliminate  a  criminal 
is  to  take  the  profit  out  of  his  trade.”  Well,  that’s 
what  the  Secret  Service  started**®  out  to  do — take 
the  profit  out  of  counterfeiting.  Secret  Service 
Agents  worked  with  sheriffs,  chiefs  of  police,*®® 

'  bankers,  radio  broadcasters,  newspaper  and  magazine 
:  publishers,  surety  companies,  and  other  business*” 

I  organizations  to  show  people  how  to  detect  counter- 
'  feit  money.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,**®  1944, 

'  the  amount  of  counterfeit  money  circulated  and  the 
amount  seized  before  it  could**®  circulate  totalled 
about  $47,000  instead  of  more  than  a  million  dollars 
'  as  in**®  1936,  just  before  the  Crime  Prevention  pro¬ 
gram  began. 

Because  the  "Know  Your  Money”  campaign*®* 
proved  that  counterfeiters  could  be  defeated  by  show¬ 
ing  their  potential  victims  how  they  worked,  the 
'  Secret  Service*”  decided  to  use  the  same  strategy 

against  another  kind  of  public  enemy — the  check 
thief  and  forger.***  The  Government  issues  about  300 
million  checks  a  year,  almost  a  million  a  day.  About 
I  eight  million**"  of  these  are  sent  every  month  to 
families  and  other  dependents  of  American  boys 
j  in  the  Army**®  and  Navy.  When  one  of  these  checlcs 
.  is  dropped  in  a  mail  box  it  provides  an  opportunity 
for  theft.  Once  the’*®  check  is  stolen  it  cannot  be 
*  profitable  to  the  criminal  until  he  forges  the  en¬ 

dorsement.  Therefore,’”  if  people  who  receive  checks 
’  by  mail  will  be  at  home  to  get  them  when  they  are 
I  due,  and  will  take  them  out  of  their  mail’*®  boxes 
as  soon  as  they  arrive,  they  will  make  it  impossible 
j  for  thieves  to  steal  the  checks.  Thus,  when  there  is 
8  no’*®  opportunity  to  commit  a  crime,  there  is  no 

•.  crime  committed.  That  is  crime  prevention,  and  the 

basis  for  the’*®  Secret  Service  "Know  Your  En- 
j  I  dorscrs”  campaign. 

^  I  But  to  make  the  "Know  Your  Endorsers”  campaign 
J '  successful**®  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  protection  of 
Government  checks  alone.  People  who  receive  pay- 
» ,  roll  checks  from*”  their  employers,  or  who  get  other 
J.  ’  types  of  checks  for  any  reason,  deserve  protection 
5,  from  check  forgers,  and  there**®  is  one  good  way  to 
(.  help  them  get  it.  That  is  to  have  public  utility 
companies,  corporations,  and  others**®  who  issue 
checks  in  large  numbers  print  on  those  checks  this 
inscription:  "Know  Your  Endorser — Require*”  Iden¬ 
tification.”  This  warning  already  appears  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  checks.  On  a  check  offered  to  some  store¬ 
keeper*®®  to  cash,  the  warning  is  his  caution  signal 
It  will  remind  him  that  the  check  might  have  been 
stolen,  and  that  if  he*”  cashes  it  without  requiring 
good  identification  he  may  lose  the  money  it  repre¬ 
sents.  Any  person**®  who  asks  a  stranger  to  cash  a 
check  should  be  ready  and  willing  to  answer  any 
questions  about  himself*”  or  the  check  and  should  be 
prepared  to  offer  proper  identification  to  show  that 
Ae  check  is  rightfully^  his.  Many  a  forger,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  cash  a  stolen  check,  pretends  to  be  indig¬ 
nant  if  questioned  about  the’®”  check.  But  he  isn’t 
indignant.  He  is  scared  stiff.  And  that’s  why  store¬ 
keepers  and  others  need  to  ask  questions  when 
strangers’®*®  ask  them  to  cash  checks. 

I  The  best  way  to  fight  any  evil  is  always  that 
provided  bv  an  informed  public,’®*®  for  the  crook 
unable  to  find  victims  is  quickly  forced  out  of  his 
insj  criminal  activity.  People  make'®*®  forgery  dangerous 


and  unprofitable  when  they  learn  to  guard  against 
it  effectively,  and  the  most  effective’®”  way  to  avoid 
losses  is  to  Know  Your  Endorsers!  (1090) 


“The  Temple  Bells  They  Say — ” 

By  ALLAN  VAUGHAN  ELSTON 
From  “This  Week” 

COMMANDO  ROGER  BEATTY  coaxed  his 
motorboat  into  the  mangroves  and  moored  her  in 
concealment  there.  Then  he  stepped*®  out  into  dark 
water  and  waded  ashore.  Although  it  still  lacked 
an  hour  of  moonset,  long  jungle  shadows  made  the*® 
beach  inky. 

The  city  of  Moulmein,  close  by,  was  of  course 
blacked  out.  Roger  hurried  toward  it  over  the 
sand.  This  one”-man  expedition  shouldn’t  take  long; 
with  luck  he  could  have  it  done  and  be  safely 
away  by  dawn. 

"You  will  proceed,””  ran  his  instructions,  "to 
an  old  half-wrecked  pagoda  on  the  outskirts  of 
Moulmein.  There  an  agent  of  British’”  Intelligence, 
Burmese  division,  will  meet  you.  The  agent  will 
guide  you  to  your  objective.  Demolish  it  and  re¬ 
turn’”  to  camp.” 

Camp,  just  now,  was  a  fever-ridden  bamboo 
swamp  which  the  Japanese  had  by-passed.  Roger’s 
unit,  trapped’*®  there  for  months  now,  had  never¬ 
theless  managed  to  keep  contact  with  certain  na¬ 
tive  patriots  at  Moulmein. 

A’”  motorcycle  came  fjounding  from  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Roger  dodged  into  the  palm  fringe.  It  was 
a  Japanese  patrol.  When  iF”  had  passed,  he 
quickened  his  pace  upbeach. 

Presently  the  pagoda’s  main  spire  loomed  above 
the  shadows,  silent  as  a*”  mummy’s  tomb.  On  the 
seaward  side,  stone  steps  ascended  to  an  arched, 
open  entrance.  No  human  was  in  sight.  So  Roger**® 
stood  on  the  lower  step,  removed  his  helmet  and 
fanned  himself,  using  first  his  right  hand,  then 
his  left. 

In  response**®  to  this  signal,  the  Burmese  agent 
appeared  promptly  from  behind  a  pillar.  A  woman. 
She  stood  on  the  top  step,”"  posed  gracefully. 
Her  cape  was  dark  and  ankle-length,  her  face 
veiled. 

Roger  went  briskly  up  the  steps.  "Well,  here 
we  are,”  he**’  greeted  cheerily.  "You’re  sure 
we’re  alone?” 

"Quite.”  She  said  it  in  a  quiet,  upper-class 
British  voice.  Yet,  when  she  removed”®  her  veil, 
Roger  saw  a  face  definitely  oriental.  Her  eyes, 
under  long  curved  lashes,  were  faintly  oblique,**® 
and  her  face  made  an  exotic  ivory  oval  in  the 
moonlight.  She  smiled.  "What’s  up,  British  sol¬ 
dier?” 

"I  need**®  a  bit  of  guiding — to  a  thatch-roofed 
goat  shed  off  the  compound  of  an  estate  owned  by 
'Twaje  Tavoy." 

The  girl  nodded,*”  "I  know  the  place.  It’s  barely 
more  than  a  kilometer  from  here.” 

'"rhen  let’s  be  on  our  way.” 

"Hadn’t  we  best  wait*”  until  the  moon  has  set? 
We  must  pass  near  many  sentries.” 

"Righto.”  'The  moon  would  set  in  half  an 
hour.  "My  name’s  Roger*”  Beatty.” 

She  sat  down  on  the  top  step  and  leaned  back 
against  a  pillar.  "I’m  Hinda  Leigh.” 

The  English  name,  he  thought,  meant**"  that  she 
was  an  English-Burmese  half-caste.  Likely  her 
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father  had  been  a  British  planter,  her  mother  an 
upper‘"-class  native.  Her  bare  arm  came  out  from 
under  the  cape  and  curled  back,  so  that  her  hand 
could  cushion  her  head  against  the“"  pillar.  Roger 
saw,  under  the  cape,  a  white  starched  uniform. 

“You’re  in  the  hospital  here.^”  He  sat  down 
on  the  upper**®  step,  facing  her. 

"On  day  duty.  Last  year  I  graduated  from  the 
nursing  school  at  Singapore.” 

"Do  you  come*®®  here  every  night?” 

"No — only  one  night  a  week.  'The  other  agents 
are  men — and  seven  of  us  take  turnabout,**®  waiting 
here  in  case  we’re  needed.” 

"’That’s  taking  a  big  chance,  isn’t  it?  I  mean — 
for  a  girl?” 

"Why  shouldn’t  a  girl  take**®  chances,  the  same 
as  men?”  She  looked  at  his  thorn-torn  uniform 
and  lean,  half-starved  face,  with  a  bayonet  scar 
slashed  from**®  lip  to  ear.  "You’ve  taken  plenty 
yourself,  I’m  sure.” 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,  most  of  the  time  I’ve 
had  it  soft.  Butter  soft.**®  I  was  in  supply  trans¬ 
port  for  a  while.  'They  had  me  convoying  trucks 
along  the  Burma  Road.” 

Her  laugh  mocked  him.  "Which*®®  gave  you  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  except  fight  off  bandits  and  dodge  bombs! 
So  you  chucked  it  and  got  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
mandos***  at  Rangoon.  When  Rangoon  fell,  your 
unit  happened  to  be  over  on  this  side  of  the  bay, 
blowing  up  railroads.  So,**®  since  then,  you’ve  been 
just  a  band  of  guerrillas  living  in  foxholes.” 

Waves  lapped  at  the  foot  of  the  steps;  overhead, 
one^  of  the  pagoda  chimes  tinkled  as  some  bat 
or  owl  or  roosting  pigeon  jostled  it.  'The  Burma 
girl  sat  by  Roger***  and  looked  dreamily  to  sea. 

“Only  we’re  looking  west,”  he  chuckled,  "in¬ 
stead  of  ‘eastward  to  the  sea.’  ” 


Hinda  caught’®*  the  allusion.  "And  I,  of  course 
should  be  'smoking  a  white  cheroot!’  ”  ! 

A  pop-pop  down  the  beach  brought  Roger  to  hij 
feet.’*"  "Let’s  duck,”  he  said.  "I  hear  that  patrol 
coming  back.” 

They  stepped  behind  one  of  the  pillars.  Th( 
motorcycle  crackled’*®  by.  "I  hope  he  didn’t  find  youf 
boat,”  Hinda  whispered. 

’’Not  a  chance.  It’s  in  the  mangroves.” 

"The  moon  has  set  now.  Shall  we’*®  go?” 

"Right.” 

They  went  down  the  dark  steps.  The  girl  tucked 
a  hand  under  Roger’s  arm  and  guided  him  to  a 
narrow  lane  leading’*®  obliquely  inland  through  tht 
bush.  It  brought  them  to  a  street  lined  with 
rickety  bamboo  cabins. 

A  patroling**®  sentry  at  the  next  crossing  madj 
them  turn  into  an  alley.  Emerging,  they  crossed 
an  irrigation  ditch  on  a**®  log  bridge.  Then  Rogo 
followed  Hinda  through  the  gate  of  a  desertol 
suburban  estate. 

"It’s  the  Twaje  Tavoy**®  house,”  she  whispered 
"When  the  Japanese  marched  in  from  Thailand, 
he  took  his  family  to  India.” 

They  kept  close  to**®  a  high  wall  of  the  com¬ 
pound  and  circled  the  house.  At  the  rear  Hindi 
guided  Roger  through  another  gate  and  across* 
a  succession  of  corrals.  The  Tavoy  livestock,  Hinda 
explained,  had  been  butchered  to  feed  the  invading* 
garrison. 

The  most  rearward  outbuilding  was  a  goat  shed. 
They  groped  their  wav  inside  and  Roger  sent  the 
beam  of  his  flashlight**®  around  the  bamboo  walls 
Then  he  advanced  to  a  manger  filled  with  mildewed 
straw.  He  pushed  the  straw  aside  and  Hinda,* 
at  his  elbow,  peered  curiously  at  what  he  expos^ 

"It’s  a  demolition  battery,”  Roger  told  her.* 
"In  peacetime,  miners  use  it  to  blast  with,  while 
keeping  at  a  safe  distance.  This  one  was  wired 
before  the  British**®  evacuated  Moulmein.  'The  wires 
lead  to  the  basement  of  a  warehouse  stocked  with 
ammunition  that  our  people  had’®"®  to  abandon  here. 
Maybe  the  Jappies  have  found  it — but  I  don't 
think  so;  because  they  would  also  have  found 
the’"*®  demolition  charge  planted  there,  and  would 
have  traced  the  wires  to  this  shed — in  which  case 
they  would  have  disconnected  the’®*®  battery.  Of 
course,  our  side  meant  to  set  this  off  before  with¬ 
drawing.  But  the  sergeant  assigned  to  do  it  got 
machine-’"*"gunned  on  the  way  to  this  shed.” 

The  battery  was  still  connected.  A  hard  down¬ 
ward  thump  of  the  plunger  handle  should’®*®  detonate 
distant  explosives.  "So  you’d  better  run  along," 
Roger  said.  "When  it  goes  off,  the  Jappies  will 
think  it’s”*®  one  of  those  Flying  Tigers  on  the 
prowl.  They’ll  be  swarming  this  way  like  hornets." 

"M-m-m.”  She  was  too  good  a  soldier  to*”* 
argue.  "Good  night  and  good  luck.  Commando." 

"I’ll  wait  fifteen  minutes,  so  you  can  get  a  mik 
awav.” 

"Cheerio,”  Hinda”*®  said,  and  was  gone. 

Roger  waited  fifteen  minutes.  Then  he  grasped  th« 
handle  with  a  firm  grip.  A  terrific”*®  explosion 
shook  the  earth.  Roger  heard  falling  walls.  He 
dodged  from  the  shed  and  ran  for  it.  Nothing  to 
do  now  but  get  to”*®  his  boat  and  retreat  quickly 
down-coast  to  the  swamp. 

He  raced  through  the  corrals  and  into  the  main 
compound.  Already’*®*  he  could  see  searchlights 
darting  about  the  sky,  and  far  away  he  heard  the 
thunder  of  a  fighter  plane  taking  off.”*®  More 
searchlights  raked  the  heavens.  He  reached  the 
front  gate,  slipped  through  it. 

The  shrill  cry  of  a  sentry  down  the  road  made 
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him  hug‘“"  the  shadows.  At  the  end  of  the  wall 
he  made  a  dash  in  the  direction  of  the  bay.  A 
stump  tripped  him.  He  scrambled’**"  up,  jumped  an 
irrigation  ditch,  vaulted  a  hedge,  raced  along  its 
other  side  and  turned  seaward  again  at  the  first’**" 
alley. 

As  he  darted  out  of  this  alley,  an  electric  torch 
played  full  on  his  face.  Roger  caught  the  silhouette’*"" 
of  a  Jap  sentry  whipping  up  his  rifle.  He  dived  to 
the  left  as  the  rifle  cracked.  On  his  knees  and 
one  hand  he’**®  tugged  out  his  automatic,  fired,  saw 
the  sentry  double.  He  got  up  and  ran  down  the 
street,  but  a  headlighted’*’®  motorcycle  came  wheel¬ 
ing  straight  at  him.  Lights  stabbed  from  everywhere, 
and  a  hundred  firecracker  voices  bayed  him.  Japs’*"' 
came  bounding  from  the  side  streets  and  alleys.  Like 
shrieking  monkeys  they  swarmed  over  him.  He  was 
hustled  to  the  guardhouse’**"  nearby. 

The  officer  in  charge  rattled  questions  at  him, 
first  in  Japanese,  then  Burmese.  Japanese  was  a 
blank”"*  to  Roger,  but  he  had  worked  on  the 
Burma  Road  long  enough  to  catch  the  drift  when 
the  man  shrilled  at  him  in  Burmese.”*" 

"How  many  are  in  your  raiding  party  and  where 
are  the  others  hiding?” 

The  safest  bet,  Roger  decided,  was’”*  to  pretend 
he  didn’t  understand.  So  he  shook  his  head  and 
made  himself  look  dumb. 

An  officer  of  higher  rank”**  appeared.  But  he, 
too,  could  speak  only  Oriental  languages.  In  Bur¬ 
mese  they  continued  to  nag  Roger  with”**  the  same 
question.  He  gave  them  only  blank  looks. 

"Get  an  interpreter,”  an  officer  shouted.  A 
guard  dashed  off  to’®**  look  for  one. 

Fuller  reports  on  the  explosion  came  in.  A  sen¬ 
try  entered  with  the  demolition  battery,’®**  which 
told  Roger  that  wires  had  been  traced  from  the 
wreckage  to  Tavoy’s  goat  shed.  The  officer  fumed 
and  paced  impatiently.’®**  He  was  sure  that  the 
prisoner  had  had  companions,  who  were  still  in  hid¬ 
ing  somewhere.  Even  an  Englishman,’®**  he  sput¬ 
tered,  would  not  be  mad  enough  to  conduct  such  a 
raid  singlehanded. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  a  figure’®**  in  starched 
white  entered.  Roger  blinked.  What  was  Hinda 
doing  here?  (1591) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

For  Any  Man 

From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer” 

IN  HIS  ADDRESS  to  the  graduating  class  of  Gen- 
;  eral  Motors  Institute,  Lieutenant  General  William*" 
S.  Knudsen  gave  some  sage  advice.  It  is  advice 
'  from  a  Danish  immigrant  boy  who  found  in  Amer- 
!  ica  the**  opportunity  to  build  a  successful  life. 

His  statements  are  something  for  any  man  to  think 
;  about.  .  . 

"Always**  remember  to  be  yourself.  Think  in- 
I  dependently  and  weigh  whatever  suggestions  are  made 
for  your  particular**  work. 

"Experience  is  knowing  a  lot  of  things  you 
shouldn’t  do. 

"A  one-man  band  never  gets  far  up  the’**  ladder. 
Learn  to  toot  one  trumpet  and  toot  it  awfully 
go<^. 

"If  you  have  courage,  you  have  twice  the  chance 
to  win  that’**  you  otherwise  have. 

"Learn  to  take  a  little  bit  from  the  other  fellow 
to  w  what  he’s  got.  This  is  called  tolerance.’** 
"Don’t  ask  a  man  to  do  something  that  you 
wouldn’t  do  if  you  were  in  his  place. 


"If  you  think  before  you  act,  you’*®  can  act 
very  much  more  efficiently  and  get  very  much  more 
work  done. 

"Live  clean.  Fight  hard.  Think  for  yourself. 

"This  country’*®  of  yours  is  free  and  it  is  always 
going  to  be  free.  This  country  is  yours  and  it  is 
always  going  to**®  be  yours.  It  is  going  to  be  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world.”  (214) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

BEGINNER,  fishing  for  the  first  time:  I’ve  got  a 
bite!  What  do  I  do  now? 

Veteran  Fisherman;  Reel  in. 

Beginner;*"  But  I’ve  already  done  that,  and  the 
fish  is  tight  against  the  end  of  the  pole.  Now  what 
do  I  do? 

Veteran;**  Climb  up  the  rod  and  stab  it!  (45) 


SAID  the  scientist  to  the  druggist:  "Please  give 
me  some  prepared  monaceticacidester  of  salicylic*" 
acid.” 

"Do  you  mean  aspirin?”  asked  the  druggist. 
"’That's  right!  I  never  can  think  of  that  name.” 
(36) 


CHAPMAN  returned  from  lunch  and  called  his 
new  secretary  into  his  office. 

"Anyone  call  while  I  was  out?”  he*®  asked. 

"Yes,”  replied  the  girl.  "Smith  came  in  about  his 
account.  He  wanted  it  settled.” 

"And  you  told  him  I  had  left  for*®  Europe  this 
morning?”  asked  Chapman. 

The  girl  nodded  and  replied:  "Yes;  and  that  you 
wouldn’t  be  back  until  this  afternoon.”  (60) 


A  LUNATIC  was  trying  to  knock  a  nail  into  a 
wall.  But  he  had  the  head  of  the  nail  against 
the  wood  and**  was  hammering  the  point. 

At  length,  he  threw  down  the  nail  in  disgust 
and  said:  "Bah!  Idiots!  They  gave  me  a  nail 
with**  the  head  at  the  wrong  end.” 

Another  inmate  of  the  asylum  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing,  began  to  laugh. 

"It’s  you  that’s*"  the  idiot,”  he  said,  as  he  jerked 
his  thumb  toward  the  opposite  wall.  "Nail  was  made 
for  the  other  side  of  the  room.”  (80) 


October  Transcription  Speed 
Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Harper: 

Paper  today  is  the  most  critical  war  product. 
More  paper  than  is  now  available**  is  needed  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  war  effort,  indirectly  for  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  (especially**  in  the  food  and  drug  industries), 
and  for  countless  civilian  uses. 

We  shall  be  at  least  1,000,000  tons  short**  unless 
more  waste  paper  is  salvaged — from  your  home, 
from  your  neighbors’  homes,  from  your  office. 

Unless  we  all  pitch  in*®  and  clean  out  every 
unneeded  scrap  of  paper  from  homes  and  offices, 
you  will  not  get  the  cartons  and’**  containers  you 
need;  your  dealers  will  have  no  bags  or  wrapping 
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paper;  your  direct  mail  and  your  advertising  will 
be**®  severely  curtailed. 

Organize  a  drive  in  your  office.  Use  your  sales¬ 
men  by  making  their  services  available’*®  for  drives 
in  local  communities  and  in  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings.  The  time  is  short.  Act  now.  It  is  your  prob¬ 
lem?^ 

Sincerely  yours,  (164) 

Dear  Mr.  Valentine: 

Many  of  the  weapons  needed  by  our  fighters 
are  the  things  sold  by  the  stationer.  OP®  course, 
you  can’t  shoot  a  Jap  or  a  Nazi  with  a  sheet  of 
carbon  paper,  but  it  takes  carbon  paper  and  ink  and*® 
staples,  etc.,  to  provide  guns  with  which  to  shoot 
them. 

Back  of  every  military  operation**  are  many  plans, 
each  one  of  which  calls  for  instructions,  requisi¬ 
tions,  orders,  reports,  and  other  information*®  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  stuff  you  sell.  All  over 
the  continent,  loyal  stationers  are  doing  their  bit**® 
in  helping  to  provide  industry  with  the  tools  of 
business  in  order  that  industry  can  produce  the 
weapons’**  of  war. 

To  you  dealers  in  your  patriotic  efforts  to  help 
Uncle  Sam  our  company  pledges  its  utmost***  sup¬ 
port.^  Our^  Sales  ^rvice  Department  is  at  your 
call  in  helping  you  with  orders  that  call  for  prior¬ 
ities.*** 

Remember,  too,  the  good  will  that  can  be  ob- 
Uined  by  creating  a  repair  and  service  department 
in  your  store 

Yours***  very  truly,  (183) 


From  a  New  Front 

(Junior  O.C.A.  Tott  for  Oetobor) 

Dear  Dad; 

Madeline  has  written  that  you  are  billeted  near 
the  old  camping  ground  and  that  you  can  go  home 
for  the*®  weekends.  Lucky  fellow! 

We  have  been  moving  around  a  lot  of  late  and  I 
had  a  chance  to  see  many  of  the**  relics  of  the  old 
world  both  in  Italy  and  Africa  before  coming  here. 
I  saw  the  Pyramids  and  the*®  Sphinx  while  in  Cairo. 
They  are  real  big,  and  what  a  sight  it  is  to  see 
them  at  sunset  and  in  the  moonlight. 

Watch**  out  for  your  health.  Pop. 

A1  (84) 


Office  Memoranda  and  Instructions 


(October  O.C.A.  Memberthip  Tett) 

DO  NOT  TAKE  INSTRUCTIONS  except  from 
your  immediate  superior  and  do  not  accept  verbal 
instructions*®  of  important  changes  in  procedures. 
The  first  part  of  this  rule  is  made  because  the  head 
of  your  particular*®  division  of  the  work  is  in  charge 
and  responsible  for  any  change  to  be  made  in  it. 
Suggestions  and  changes*®  in  the  section  from  people 
outside  will  be  made  to  him  for  his  action,  or  in¬ 
structions  will  come  to  him  from'*  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  superior. 

The  second  clause,  "Do  not  accept  verbal  in¬ 
structions,”  prevents  people  from’®®  giving  orders 
hastily  and  incompletely  and  protects  the  person 
receiving  them  from  misunderstanding’*®  them,  for¬ 
getting  them,  or  wrongly  performing  them.  If  he  has 
his  authority  in  writing,  the  worker  can  refer’**  to 
it  in  case  of  doubt  or  produce  it  if  his  action  is 
questioned.  (153) — Office  Administration 
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New  England  Teachers  Meeting! 


the  Executive  Board  of  the  New  EngU 
High  School  Commercial  Teachers  Associatiq 
has  formulated  plans  for  a  one-day  confere 
to  be  held  November  25  at  the  College  of  Bv 
ness  Administration,  Boston  University. 

A  sectional  meeting  in  the  morning,  devoti 
to  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  and  allied  subjeo 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Eliot  Dune 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Holt 
High  School,  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 

At  the  same  hour.  Miss  Mildred  O’Lea 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Swamps-, 
cott  (Massachusetts)  High  School,  will  direct 
a  section  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand  | 
and  typewriting. 

Following  these  sectional  meetings,  the  group 
will  come  together  for  a  combined  session  un-  ■ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Bruce  Jeffrey,  principal  j 
of  B.  F.  Brown  Junior  High  School,  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts.  |  ^ 

Miss  Jane  Berriman,  Brookline  (Massachu , 
setts)  High  School,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Association,  is  acting  president  in  the  absence 
of  Major  Paul  Salsgiver. 
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American  Education  Week 


y^MERicAN  Education  Week  will  be  observed 
this  year  from  November  5  to  11.  The  generil 
theme  is  "Education  for  New  Tasks.” 

The  complete  program  is  as  follows: 
Sunday,  November  5 — Building  Worldwide 
Brotherhood  | 

Monday,  November  6 — Winning  the  War  \ 
Tuesday,  November  7 — Improving  Schools  forj 
Tomorrow  | 

Wednesday,  November  8 — Developing  an  Endur  | 
ing  Peace 

Thursday,  November  9 — Preparing  for  the  Nw 
Technology 

Friday,  November  10 — Educating  All  the  People 
Saturday,  November  11 — Bettering  Community ' 
life 


N.A.A.C.  Bulletin 
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THE  National  Association  of  Accreditb 
Commercial  Schools  is  to  be  complimented  upon 
the  issuance  to  its  members  of  a  monthly  bul 
letin  full  of  interesting  news  items  and  inspi 
rational  and  practical  suggestions,  all  directed 
toward  better  teaching  and  administration  ol 
business  education  in  the  private  schools  of  this 
country.  The  June  issue  of  the  bulletin  rep 
a  total  of  nine  projects  being  carried  on  by 
Association,  involving  the  efforts  of  forty 
members.  f 
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